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A completely new 24 litre, 6 cylinder 


LAGONDA 


' is indeed a car worth waiting for 
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TOILET SOAP MAKERS 
TO H.M. THE KING 
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By Appointment 
Peek Frean & Co. Ltd. 
Biscuit & Vita-Weat 
Crispbread Manufacturers 


Vita-Weat 


Reco. 


BRITAIN’S CRISPEST CRISPBREAD 





The warm glow of 
HAND-BEATEN COPPER 


Bowl 93 by 3ins. - - 4 guineas 
Tray ll}ins. dia. - - - 58/- 
Twin Candle Sticks 10 by 44 ins. 70/- 
Ashtray 5 by 5 ins. - - - 15/- 
Jug 9 ins. high - - 3 guineas 


y) 
Try Vita-Weat thinly spread with butter, along 
with your good-night drink. 


Vita-Weat hasreal FOOD VALUE, remember! 
of REGENT STREET 




















*% Ann had to search both near and far 
To get that prize—a new Braemar. 
And if at first you search in vain, 
Do just as she did —try again. 


‘Braemar’ Utility cardi- 
gans and jerseys are in classical 
designs and six lovely colours. 
Everyone’s after this ‘utility with 
a difference.” So don’t be down- 
hearted if you have to wait for your 


Braemar, and please don’t write 





to the makers for it. Braemar 
knitwear can be bought only from Innes, Henderson & Co, Lad. 
retailers who regularly stock it. Hawick + Scotland 








1 * Rosalinde Giivert’ gown, obtainable at Galleries Lafuvette, Regent St., or Finmgans, | 
Bond St.. London; also at Marshall & Snelgrove, Sheffield, and McDonald's af Glasgow 
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45 MILES UP 


THE CAMERA’S “BYE” LOOKS AT THE EARTH FROM A V-2 ROCKET DURING AMERICAN TESTS: AUTOMATIC 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN DURING THE ASCENT; THE LOWER SHOWING THE HORIZON ABOUT 720 MILES AWAY! 


In our issue of November 2 we published a photograph showing the earth as 
it appears from a height of 40 miles. This was taken by a camera mounted 
in a German V-2 rocket which was fired to a height of 65 miles during tests 
by the U.S. Navy Bureau of Ordnance at White Sands, New Mexico, in 


October. Of the three photographs reproduced here the lower was taken at 
the moment when the rocket turned to start its descent and therefore shows 
the horizon—720 miles away! The armour-plated camera was then blown from 
the rocket and parachuted safely to earth with these remarkable pictures. - 
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| i has been part of Britain’s destiny to end her 
greatest wars with allies of superior man-power 
to her own fighting by her side. This has had the 
effect of overshadowing her own martial achievements, 
especially on‘land, and making it appear in imme- 
diate retrospect as if they and not Britain had been 
the major factors in the defeat of the enemy, and 
that her own part in the struggle had been compara- 
tively small. And this despite the fact that, measured 
in time, Britain’s effort has nearly always been far 
more sustained and enduring than that of any other 
country fighting for human liberty. This familiar 
phenomenon can be observed at the present time 
when the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States appear to themselves and every- 
one else as the major victors of the 
war. The former has been rewarded 
with large accessions of territory at 
the expense of the vanquished and 
of neighbouring neutrals and, in 
one case, of an ally; the latter has 
secured the financial and economic 
domination of half the world. But 
except for the unlooked-for and 
irrelevant cession or annexation 
(whichever way one cares to look at 
it) of little Sarawak—itself in any case 
a British Protectorate and already 
virtually within the Empire before the 
war—Great Britain cannot be said to 
have gained a foot of territory in any 
part of the world since she went to 
war to save civilisation in 1939. On 
the contrary, she has_ surrendered 
important island bases to the United 
States and relinquished her treaty 
rights to bases in Egypt. And— 
quite needlessly, considering that in 
doing so she was fighting America’s 
battles—she pawned in 1940 almost 
her entire overseas financial assets to 
the United States for arms, thus greatly 
enriching the latter’s capitalists and 
subjecting herself to an ever-present and now 
imminent risk of starvation. If anyone is to 
be blamed for bread-rationing, it is certainly 
not Mr. Strachey. Unless there is a profound 
change in the American attitude towards the 
rest of the world or in our own towards our 
soil and primary producers, we shall be lucky 
under the circumstances if we get out of it 
under years. Yet, if the fruits of victory were 
to bear any proper relation to the sacrifices 
made to win them, the British people ought 
at the moment to be the most envied in the 
world. Russia and the United States each 
fought for less than four years ; Britain fought 
for nearly six, one of them completely alone. 
But for her, Russia, faced by a German army 
in the Caucasus and the Baku oilfields in the 
spring of 1941, would have long ago been a 
German satellite, while the United States 
would be an uneasy armed camp, her exports 
and financial empery vanished, awaiting 
simultaneous attack from west, east and south, 
That later in the war Britain came to owe as 
much in turn to Soviet Russia and America is 
equally true, but the fact has almost completely 
obscured the earlier and equally important 
truth of how much they owe to her. It isa 
debt which it will be left to history to record. 

The same thing happened after the 
Napoleonic Wars. The major victors in 1814 
appeared to be the Slavonic and Teuton 
land Powers—Russia, Austria and Prussia. 
Britain’s part in the struggle was seen, at 
any rate by the latter Powers, mainly as that of 
paymaster to their armies. Secure behind her salt- 
water barriers, the island shopkeepers, having feathered 
their own nests by ocean trade, were, it was held, in 
a position to clothe, arm and equip the gallant Con- 
tinental armies which delivered the coup de grdce to 
Napoleon. The former's, comparatively speaking, 
had been a min6r and, indeed, rather ignoble part 
in the glorious and liberating victory. Or so it seemed 
in the chancelleries of St. Petersburg, Vienna and 
Berlin, where men had conveniently forgotten the 
long years when Britain stood alone, and their own 
rulers temporised with Bonaparte or licked his boots. 


“THE GREATEST SINGLE FEAT .OF ARMS IN MILITARY HISTORY”: 
1812—FROM A DRAWING BY R. CATON WOODVILLE. 


Reproduced from “ The Illustrated London News” of September 5, 1908. 


ON APRIL 5, 


“ONE OF THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF HUMAN HISTORY... . 


AS ALAMEIN 


that Napoleon was vulnerable, and afforded a rallyi 
Yet, when the struggle was over, the Allied Powers regarded Britain's réle 
as having been that of paymaster to their armies and the time when she stood alone 


History repeats itself, but we can learn from history. 


freedom.” 


was conveniently forgotten. 

















By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


That the retreat from Moscow had any connection 
with the Battle of the Nile, or Leipzig with Trafalgar, 
would have seemed to Alexander and Metternich and 
to many a humbler European a far-fetched and even 
absurd conception. 

Yet even short memories might have served to 
show how decisive and all-important Britam’s part 
in the struggle had been. Not only had she, five 
times standing alone, withstood the world-conqueror 
for nearly twenty-two years ; not only had her hard- 
won and hard-held command of the seas put bounds 
to his dominions and turned the fruits of his victories 
to sterile salt ; but in the closing years of the war 








DRAWING BY R, CATON WOODVILLE. 


Reproduced from “ The Illustrated London News" of October 12, 1895. 


On this page Mr. Arthur Bryant refers to the pepeens tendency to belittle British military 
achievement in the late war and draws a para 
Wars. The Peninsula campaign and British victories at sea, he 


British arms on land as well as at sea had played 
as vital a part as any. It was Britain’s military 
effort in Portugal and Spain, sustained by virtue of 
her control of the sea communications and littoral 
of the Peninsula, that forced Napoleon to attack 
Russia. It was the only way left to him in which 
to break the watery ring which Britain held around 
him and which alone barred his way to the dominion 
of the world. And it was the British military effort 
in the Peninsula which, enabling as it did the effective 
guerrilla resistance of the Spanish peasantry to 
Napoleon's disciplined armies, inspired and heartened 
the Russians to defy the conqueror even after his 


THE STORMING OF BADAJOZ 


AS SIGNIFICANT 
THE BATTLE OF SALAMANCA ON JULY 22, 1812—-FROM A 


lel with Britain’s efforts in the Napoleonic 
points out, “ proved... 
-point for the reviving forces of 


seemingly invincible host had entered their capital. 
Those four years in which Wellington’s sea-supplied 
army of hardy, resourceful and dauntless red-coats 
kept alive the war in the Peninsula and tied down 
nearly half a million French veterans—a force ten 
times greater than their own—in the south-western 
corner of Europe, and at a time when no other army 
in Europe dared to stand in the field, were, in fact, 
indicative of everything that followed. Like Britain’s 
earlier sea victories on which they rested, they dic- 
tated the future of the world. They proved, even 
before the snows of Russia, that Napoleon was vul- 
nerable, and afforded a rallying-point for the reviving 
. forces of freedom. 

And when at last those forces 
revived and took the field, Britain did 
not rest upon her laurels. She sprang 
to attack before any of her numerically 
more . powerful Continental allies. 
Even before Napoleon marched into 
Russia and long before the Russian 
counter-attack began, Wellington, 
taking advantage of the eastward flow 
of Napoleon’s new levies, had started 
to batter down the southern ramparts 
of the French Empire. A whole year 
before the Germans rose in the long- 
awaited War of Liberation, the British 
general had wrested Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajoz from the conquerors. The 
storm of the latter, in April 1812, can 
be not unjustly claimed as the greatest 
single feat of arms in military history. 
Badajoz in its fortifications was only 
a second- or third-rate fortress. But 
it was superbly situated. by nature 
and was defended by 5000 French 
veteran troops under a skilful, valiant 
and highly experienced commander, 
who left no stone unturned to render 
it impregnable. And, thanks to the 
ignorance and neglect of their par- 
liamentary politicians and bureaucrats, 
the British were almost entirely without the 
technical and engineering equipment necessary 
to break the shell of even the weakest fortress. 
Instead, they had to storm with their naked 
hands walls higher than the highest ladder, 
crowned by chevaux-de-frise and defended by 
men armed with muskets, pikes and heaps of 
live shells, and to advance through breaches 
commanded and enfiladed by hundreds of 
guns, carpeted with sword-blades and mined by 
thousands of explosives. When that terrible 
night ended, almost miraculously and to the 
utter bewilderment of the French, in a British 
victory, three thousand dead and wounded— 
more than a third of the main storming force— 
lay piled up in a space little more than a 
hundred yards square. ‘‘ Valour’s self,’’ wrote 
one who was present, “‘ might stand appalled ! ’’ 

Three months later, while Napoleon— 
ignoring that formidable warning in his rear— 
was advancing into the mosquito-ridden wastes 
of Lithuania and Poland with half-a-million 
men, Wellington seized his opportunity on 
the rolling Arapiles hills, and in one of the 
swiftest and most brilliant battles of history 
routed an equally numerous and better-armed 
French army which was endeavouring to cut 
his communications. The battle of Salamanca, 
though fought with far smaller numbers than 
those which a year later contended for the 
mastery of the world at Leipzig, was one 
of the decisive battles of human history. 
It was as significant as Alamein, and in its 
consequences even more dramatic. From that fateful 
hour the French tide of conquest began to recede. 
Within two years the great servile Empire that had 
stretched from the Straits of Gibraltar to the plains 
of Moscow had ceased to exist. And it was the news 
of Salamanca and of the consequent capture by 
British troops of Madrid which more than any other 
single factor steeled the will of the Czar to reject 
the overtures which Napoleon addressed to him from 
Moscow, just as a year later the news of Wellington's 
victory at Vittoria precipitated Austrian intervention 
and led to the tyrant's final rout and downfall. It is 
well, at a time like the present, to recall these things. 
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\“FREE AND UNFETTERED”? ¢; 
THE RUMANIAN ELECTIONS. 
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ADDRESSING THE WOMEN’S DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION 
IN BUCHAREST : ANNA PAUKER, A COMMUNIST SPEAKER, 
WITH A PICTURE OF KING MICHAEL BEHIND HER. 


LEADER OF THE RUMANIAN NATIONAL PEASANT PARTY, 


ALLEGED TO HAVE BEEN ATTACKED BY COMMUNISTS: 
WHICH OBTAINED THIRTY-TWO SEATS: M. JULIU MANIU. 


A SUPPORTER OF THE NATIONAL PEASANT PARTY BEING 
TREATED FOR A STAB IN THE BACK. 


VONUENURUENENNDARNLUAY 
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eugene aaeueUnenenengnNte 

WITH TWENTY POLITICAL ORGANISATIONS COMPETING FOR 

THEIR VOTES, RUMANIANS STUDY POSTERS BEFORE 
DECIDING WHICH TO SUPPORT IN THE ELECTIONS. 


SUPPORTERS OF THE NATIONAL PEASANT PARTY GREET THEIR 
LEADER: THE SCENE AS M. MANIU AKRIVED TO ADDRESS 
A MEETING IN BUCHAREST. 


HUNGARIAN-SPEAKING COMMUNISTS PREPARE FOR THE 
ELECTIONS : PASTING UP POSTERS, PRINTED IN HUNGARIAN, 
IN THE STREETS OF BUCHAREST. 
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RUMANIAN VOTERS IN THE FIRST PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS TO BE HELD SINCE 1937 


RUMANIAN PEASANTS EXAMINE A GOVERNMENT ELECTION POSTER BEARING THE 
WAIT FOR REGISTRATION OUTSIDE AN OFFICE IN BUCHAREST. 


EMBLEM OF THE DEMOCRATIC BLOC—A ‘‘SUN "BEFORE THE ELECTIONS. 
considered the arrangements for the elections as unsatisfactory and favouring the 
Democratic bloc in spite of the promise made earlier this year that the elections 
would be “free and unfettered.” It is not, therefore, surprising that there have 


The first Parliamentary elections to be held in Rumania since 1937 took place on 
November [9. Official figures received from Bucharest and quoted by the Moscow 


radio on November 21 gave these results: Democratic bloc (Government Coalition), 
348 seats; Hungarian National League, 25 seats; National Peasant Party, 32 seats ; 
National Liberal Party, 3 seats; Democratic Peasant Party, 2 seats. Ninety per 
cent. of the electorate were reported to haveevoted. On November 18 the British 
and American Governments informed the Rumanian Government that they 


been reports of irregularities. Six persons are reported to have been killed and 
several wounded in clashes between rival organisations and pressure is alleged to 
have been applied to Government employees to vote for the Democratic bloc. 
British and U.S. missions opened an office for the submission of irregularities. 
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DARTMOOR, ONE OF ENGLAND’S GREATEST PLAYGROUNDS, 
ACQUIRED FOR MILITARY TRAINING. 


WHICH MAY BE 


A FAVOURITE SPOT FOR DARTMOOR HOLIDAYMAKERS: ROCKY HAYTOR, WHICH LIES 
TO THE WEST OF BOVEY TRACEY, SEEN FROM SADDLE TOR ROCKS. 


FAMED 


THE WORLD OVER IN SONG AND STORY: 


TOWER WHICH HAS 


WON THE TITLE 


WIDECOMBE-IN-THE-MOOR, WITH THE NOBLE 
“CATHEDRAL OF THE MOORS.” 


DARTMOOR PONIES ON THE BREEZY UPLANDS NEAR HEXWORTHY, IN THE’HEART OF THE MOOR, 
LYING BETWEEN PRINCETON AND BUCKLAND-IN-THE-MOOR. 


BURRATOR RESERVOIR, THE LARGEST SHEET OF WATER ON DARTMOOR, WHERE YEARLY THE 
MAYOR OF PLYMOUTH CELEBRATES “ FISHINGE FEASTE "’ AND DRINKS DRAKE’S HEALTH IN WATER. 


TYPICAL OF THE RUGGED GRANITE OUTCROPS WHICH CROWN MOST OF THE HEIGHTS 
OF DARTMOOR: THE ROCKS OF SADDLE TOR, NEAR BOVEY TRACEY. 


HAT Dartmoor is one of the loveliest and quietest places in England, one of the 
country's great “lungs "’ and one of its greatest sources of inspiration and recreation, a 

gem of natural beauty and a great repository of the remains of early man in these islands 
would hardly be denied by anyone. ‘‘ For the most part,” Mr. Eden Phillpotts has 
written, “it offers the naked beauty of heathery hills rolling in gentle undulations upon 
each other; here rising to its granite crowns, ragged upon the skyline; here sinking to 
the river valleys and deep, green combes. . . . It is a paradise of the painter and sports? 
mian and for those who, though they care not for these things, discover the tonie peace 
that Dartmoor offers at all seasons of the year.’ Whether this will continue to be the 
case is now in some doubt. In The Times of November 18 there appeared a letter from 
the Chairman of Devon County Counci! and the Chairman of. the Dartmoor (National Park) 
Joint Advisory Committee expressing the grave views of both those bodies with regard to 
the threatened acquisition of large areas of Dartmoor for the purposes of military training. 
They had heard of this threat indirectly through the Ministry of Transport; and also, 
from unofficial sources, that 80,000, out of the total 120,000, acres was the likely area required 





OF HIGH REPUTE WITH ANGLERS AND ALL LOVERS OF NATURAL BEAUTY: THE RIVER DART 
A LITTLE WAY BELOW DARTMEET, WHERE THE WATERS OF THE EAST AND WEST ‘PART UNITE. 


PEFR OS 5 


LOOKING NORTH FROM COMBESTONE TOR, NEAR HEXWORTHY, IN CENTRAL DARTMOOR: 
THE LOVELY VALLEY OF THE DART, AS IT FLOWS DOWN FROM DARTMEET. 


ANOTHER ASPECT OF THE GREAT PANORAMA COMMANDED BY COMBESTONE TOR: FAMOUS 
DARTMOOR HEIGHTS, WITH SHARP TOR (CENTRE) ; HAYTOR, SADDLE AND RIPPON TORS BEHIND. 


and furthermore, that the majority would be used for training with live ammunition. On 
November 21 the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England (Devon Branch) quoted an official notice from the Admiralty claiming 
a further 50 square miles, or about 30,000 acres, of southern Dartmoor for training with 
live ammunition, thus bringing the total area desired for Service training to 110,000 acres out 
of a total of 120,000. On the same day Viscount Cranborne brought up the matter in the 
House of Lords, mentioning among other beauty spots, selected as training areas, Ashdown 
Forest, the Isle of Purbeck and certain parts of Wales. He also mentioned that the Government 
were apparently proceeding under Acts of 1842 and 1845 whereby Service departments could 
acquire land without public inquiry or the knowledge or control of Parliament. Seven areas 
scheduled for training purposes entrenched on areas recommended for national parks. Lord 
Pakenham, replying for the Government, said he could not announce the decision with regard 
to public inquiries, which were hardly practical in all cases, but if the country was to be properly 
defended far more training-grounds than were in use before the war would obviously be required 


in the future. (Photographs by Val Doone.) 
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A NATIONAL HERITAGE OF BEAUTY WHERE THE CLAIMS 
OF THE PUBLIC AND THE SERVICES CONFLICT. 


A DARTMOOR SKY: NOBLE CLOUDS OVER HIGH 


GROUND NEAR MERIVALE, IN WESTERN 


DARTMOOR, WHERE FARMS AND HIGH PASTURES FRINGE THE TORS. 


THE EASTERN OUTSKIRTS OF ONE OF ENGLAND'S LOVELIEST PLAYGROUNDS: THE FAMOUS VIEW 


OF HAYTOR SEEN THR 


UGH THE FIRS ABOVE 


NEWTON ABBOT. 
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A ROMANTIC FIND: TWO OF THE MISSING FOUQUET 
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MEMORIAL OF ST. VERANUS; BY JEAN FOUQUET (1415-1480-85) : 
ONE OF THE MISSING PAGES FROM THE HOURS OF ETIENNE 
CHEVALIER WHICH HAS JUST COME TO LIGHT. 


6 bis discovery of two of the missing leaves from the 

celebrated Hours of Etienne Chevalier is a romantic 
and exciting event in art history. The story of this well- 
known manuscript is extremely interesting. Executed about 
1460 by the famous Jean Fouquet, Court painter to 
Louis XI., for Etienne Chevalier, Treasurer of Charles VII., 
it probably remained in the hands of the Chevalier family 
until the death in 1630 of Nicolas Chevalier, Baron de 
Crissé. It was still intact when seen by .Gaigniéres, who 
died in 1715. Later, almost certainly in the early eighteenth 
century, the miniatures were removed, and the remaining 
leaves disappeared. Nothing appears to have been heard 
of the miniatures till 1805, when Georges Brentano-Laroche, 
of Frankfurt-am-Main, bought forty of them (some muti- 
lated, and all mounted on wood) from a merchant of Basle 
for 5,000 francs. In 1891 the former's son sold them for 
250,000 francs to the Duc d'Aumale, who left them to the 
French nation as part of the Musée Condé at Chantilly. 


1833 Passavant discovered another miniature in the 
[Continued above. 
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Continued.) 
collection of Samuel Rogers, the poet. This is now in the 


British Museum. A second was bought in 1881 by the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, having been found by Georges 
Duplessis. A third, belonging to Baron Feuillet de Conches, 
was acquired by the Louvre in 1889 ; and at about the same 
time Comte Paul Durrieu discovered a fourth in the Louvre 
itself. Finally, a fifth was found by Messrs. Maggs Bros. 
in 1923, and passed into an English private collection. 
Now two more miniatures have come to light, and are being 
offered for sale next month at Messrs. Sotheby’s. Their 
discovery has its romantic aspect, for the owner, Mr. Louis 
Fenoulhet, of Shoreham, Sussex, has no knowledge of the 
history of the miniatures beyond remembering them as 
hanging in his mother’s drawing-room over sixty years ago. 
They were in gilded frames of eighteenth-century work- 
manship, backed with fragments of early nineteenth-century 
English newspaper. Mr. Fenoulhet is a member of an 
ancient Huguenot family which settled in England after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. The dis- 
covery of these two miniatures brings the total from the 
Hours of Etienne Chevalier up to forty-seven, and it is 
estimated that at least eleven are still lost, besides the 
calendar. The uncertainty as to what saints may have been 
included obviously makes an exact count impossible, but 
the foliation appearing on the two present leaves is of 
interest from this standpoint. The Memorial of St: Veranus 
Confessor, Bishop of Cavaillon (ff. 585) (shown on the left- 
hand page), depicts the interior of a Gothic cathedral, with 
alternate fluted and plain columns. In the foreground, on 
the left, stands a bishop wearing a blue-and-gold cope and 
a white-and-gold mitre. In his left hand he carries a 
crozier, his right being raised in benediction. Behind him 
stands a bareheaded ecclesiastic in a red-and-gold cope, 
with a golden censer in his right hand. Other ecclesiastics, 
in white vestments, are visible in the background. To the 
right of the bishop is a bareheaded man in a green-and-gold 
doublet, and red hose; over his left shoulder he carries a 
blue-and-gold cloak, and thrust into his belt is a golden 
scourge. His right hand rests on the shoulder of a bearded 
penitent in rags, who kneels on the pavement with his arms 
crossed and tied before him. Behind the kneeling figure, 


and slightly leaning over him, is a man in blue; further | 


back still stands a man with his arms outstretched above 
his head. Other figures are in the background. To the 
right of this group a penitent approaches with his hands 
crossed and tied on his heart. He is barefooted and bare- 
headed and wears nothing but a white shift. Two men 
attend him, one of whom, dressed in a red-and-gold doublet, 
scourges him with a golden scourge ; the other walks at his 
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THE RECTO OF THE LEAF PAINTED WITH THE MEMORIAL OF ST. VERANUS. 
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ET | | MINIATURES FROM THE HOURS OF ETIENNE CHEVALIER. 
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yin the | side, with his scourge under his arm. On the extreme right 
by the a female penitent advances. She wears a red-and-gold 
Georges dress with a laced bodice, and her hands are tied in front of ft 
vonches, her. A man in a blue doublet and red turban holds her J 
he same arm ; in his other hand he carries a golden scourge. Behind 
Louvre the pair are several figures, notably a man who has climbed a 
s_ Bros. up a column to watch the scene. Beneath the miniature 
lection. are the opening words of the Antiphon of St. Veranus. The 
re being illuminated capital G contains the initials E.C. of Etienne 
Their Chevalier. All the figures are painted with exquisite finish, y 
r. Louis and each face has an individual expression. The grouping 
of the is admirable, while the lavishness of the costumes, repro- 
hem as duced with the closest attention to detail, gives an especial , 
arS ago. brilliance. Finally, the architectural drawing is excellent. 
work- The leaf is foliated 185. St. Veranus is an obscure saint, 
century associated mainly with the neighbourhood of Avignon. 
of an Neither the incident nor the ‘church has been identified. 
d after The classical detail added to a Gothic interior suggests an 
he dis- imaginary building of the composite type Fouquet was 
om the inclined to devise after his Italian visit. The miniature 
d it is may show the saint healing persons possessed of devils, 
des the | after returning from his pilgrimage to Rome; but it more 
ve been probably refers to one of the acts of his episcopate. The ; ! 
le, but recto side of the leaf bears the concluding portion of the 
s is of Memorial of St. Hilary, fifteen lines, written in a neat, Gothic Bi . 
eranus hand. On the right-hand side of the page is an illuminated 
he left- border of flowers, fruit and leaves, with a golden cat beneath. 
al, with At the top and bottom of the border are the initials E.C. “ 
ind, on |} of Etienne Chevalier. The miniature of the Vespers of the | © 
pe and Holy Spirit, shown on the right-hand side of our pages, \- 
rries a | depicts twenty-six ecclesiastics, some in copes of gold, blue ‘ 
nd him or rose, the rest in monkish habits, standing on the left (| | 
i cope, bank of the Seine. They gaze at the sky, through which a t 
siastics, golden hand is pointing downwards, with golden rays shoot- { 
To the ing from it. On either side of the hand devils fly away in 
nd-gold confusion. In the middle distance appears part of the city , 
irries a of Paris; to the left the /le de la Cité; on the right the 
golden Petit Pont with its houses. Rising up from the island is \ 
vearded the west front of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, executed } 
is arms in liquid gold, with the utmost finish and regard for archi- 
figure, tectural detail. It should be noted that in the Fouquet sn ¥ ~< 
further © miniature for the Stabat Mater Dolorosa, at Chantilly, a if A) ti) hy i) iT ayes ne) i iv Vi At 
above view, of the cathedral from the south-east may be seen. : cH VF 16, NV ut Void. a Oi Rely ‘ON HEH iy! Te, 4.3 
To the Round the cathedral are houses, spires and towers, notably ° ae, an see ta a ew : 
hands a round golden tower to the right, and on the extreme left i ° 
i bare- the Sainte-Chapelle. This may be compared with the 
o men Fouquet miniature of Christ bearing the Cross, at Chantilly, 
oublet, in which another view of the Sainte-Chapelle is introduced. 
} at his Beneath the miniature are the first words of the Vespers 
[Continued on right, 
| j 4 Pr. - ee 2 VESPERS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT; BY JEAN FOUQUET: ONE 
' tee ‘ 9 OF THE NEWLY-DISCOVERED PAGES FROM THE HOURS OF 
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Continued .} 

of the Holy Spirit in letteys of gold, with an illuminated 
capital D containing the initials E.C. The recto of the 
leaf bearing the miniature contains the concluding portion 
of a prayer. On the right-hand side of the page is an 
illuminated border of flowers and leaves, with a golden duck 
at the foot and in the middle of the border are the initials 
E.C. The page is foliated 8 (?)9, the latter numeral partly 
cut away. The importance of the discovery of these 
miniatures cannot be over-estimated, and they have the 
advantage of being unmutilated and unmounted, being 
loosely inserted in the frames. Both leaves are free from the 
disfigurement of later decoration, small patches of which 
appear in some of the Chantilly leaves. Our description is 
taken from the catalogue, prepared by the auctioneers, 
Messrs. Sotheby. Our reproductions are approximately 
facsimile size. Readers will find it interesting to compare 
these miniatures with the reproductions in colour of Fouquet's 
illustrations of the “ Faits des Romains,"’ in The IJllustrated 

London News Christmas Number. 
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THE RECTO OF THE LEAF PAINTED WITH THE VESPERS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
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A UNIQUE FIGURE IN WORLD HISTORY. 
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T OF THE DALAI LAMA": By SIR CHARLES BELL, K.C.I.E., C.M.G.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


HE late Sir Charles Bell wrote much about Tibet, 
but unhappily has not lived to see the publica- 

tion of his most important book on the subject. For 
over twenty years he was the Dalai Lama’s political 
adviser (and the thirteenth Dalai Lama chose to be 
the secular as well as the religious ruler of his State), 
and their relations became so close that the Dalai 
Lama said to him in one of their last conversations : 


ar) 
a>} 3 





THE THIRTEENTH DALAI LAMA ON HIS THRONE, 


‘‘T want you to write to me from time to time after 
you go to England. Your letters to me will be opened 
by nobody but myself ; and I ask you to do the same 
with the letters that I shall write to you’’; and his 
very last words to him were, ‘‘ We have known each 
other a long time, and in you I have complete con- 
fidence, for we two are men of like mind.” It 
is a testimony to the qualities of both men. Sir 
Charles mastered the Tibetan language, made himself 
acquainted with the mysteries of the Tibetans’ 
religion, and met the best of 
them as a man and brother. 
And the Dalai Lama — helped 
doubtless by his enforced travels, 
for he fled to China from the 
British and to India from the 
Chinese — overcame the advan- 
tages of his isolated and monkish 
upbringing and learnt gradually 
to deal with the world beyond 
his super-Alpine kingdom as he 
gradually mastered the art of 
domestic administration. 

The book is a biography of 


a remarkable man, identified as I TOR ow. fertile, and even 
the reincarnation of Buddha when - § . A = eich its capital is 
he was a year old, by an oracle, a <. Oye wry dl 12,000 ft. above 
vision and a dream. It is also , ™ 8 ¥ sea-level : but, 
an account of the manners and So I éy rN although Musso- 
customs of the Tibetans, more —— ‘ : ' lini once said he 
thorough than any other modern j ‘ was “not a col- 
European has been in a position \f { |; al lector of deserts,” 
to draw. And it is also a history ~ ” ‘ that wouldn't 
of modern Tibet, particularly in om 4 ' deter everybody. 
its foreign relations. During the Among many 
period covered by the book, and of the picturesque 


the life of the Dalai Lama, there 
were two invasions of Tibet, or, 
at least, one incursion and one 
invasion. In 1904 a British force, 
under Sir Francis Younghusband, 
marched to Lhassa as a demon- 
stration, if nominally to enforce 
our demand for trade facilities : 
the Dalai Lama travelled for 
some years in Mongolia and China, 
and had a slight tussle about pre- 
cedence in Peking, where the Dowager’'s puppet-Emperor 
received him and he was unsuccessfully asked—he a 
near divinity—to kowtow to the Son of Heaven. In 
1910 Chinese troops invaded the country, and its ruler 
hastened through Sikkim to Darjeeling. After that, 
though he had dreamed of succour from Russia and 
even been tempted by false promises from Germany, 
he knew where his real friends lay. The British 





** Portrait of the Dalai Lama.” By Sir Charles Bell, K.C.1.E., 
C.M.G, Indian Civil Service (Retired) ; late British Political Representa- 
tive in Tibet, Bhutan and Sikkim. Ilustrated. (Collins; 21s.) 





BODH GAYA, IN THE PROVINCE OF. BIHAR, THE 
PLACE WHERE ENLIGHTENMENT FIRST CAME TO 
BUDDHA, 


welcomed Tibet, as also Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan, as 
buffer-States ; any other interested would be likelier 
to dream of annexation. Time had been when he 
knew less and had even listened to Dorjieff, an 
enthusiastic Russian Mongol, who had told him that 
“‘ since their close contact with Mongolia, more and 
more Russians were adopting Buddhism in its Tibetan 
form, and even the Tsar himself was likely to embrace 
it.” It rather anticipates Hitler’s propa- 
ganda in the Near East, where some of the 
more ignorant Arabs were persuaded that 
Corporal Shickelgruber was an ardent 
follower of the Prophet. 

The Dalai Lama 
went to the 
Honourable Field 
(or passed out 
of his thirteenth 
Incarnation) at 
the end of 1933, 
and his successor 
was born two 
years later. “‘ This 
selfless ruler” 
died ‘“‘ of over- 
work in the ser- 
vice of his country. 
The overstrain of 
this was aggra- 
vated by his quick 
temper, checked 
more and more 
from bursting out 
as he grew older ; 
but the strain was 
always there. And 
he had suffered those two 
hard periods of exile, hard 
for the body and hard 
for the mind.”” His suc- 
cessor is now eleven, and 
may have as taxing a 
time as he, should the 
British Army be with- 
drawn from India. Tibet, 
though it contains gold, 


Illustrations reproduced 
Publi 


is bleak and in- 


and exciting 
stories there are 
some amusing 
ones. There is a 
distinct touch’ of 
Kipling about the 
narrative of Ser- 
geant Luff, one of 
the two military 
telegraphists who 
received the Dalai 
Lama at a lonely post just over the border 
when he was fleeing from Chinese pursuers. 
They waited all day; it was snowing; dark- 
ness came. ‘‘ They could never come now, 
so we got ready for bed. Three-quarters of an 
hour afterwards we heard hammering on the office 
door, 

“* Who's there?’ No reply. 

“ Again there was knocking, so we opened the 
office door and found a gathering of Tibetans, all in 
the most excited condition. 

“I said, ‘ Who the hell are you ? ’ 





THE DALAT LAMA IN 1932, AGED FIFTY-SIX: 
A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AMONG HIS HOLLYHOCKS 
ABOUT THREE MONTHS BEFORE HIS DEATH. 


he book by Courtesy of the 
Lid. 


from ti 
ishers, William Collins, Sons and Co., 


DIVINITY, 


“They, ‘ The 
Dalai Lama.’ - 

‘** T, ‘ Which of 
you blighters is 
the Dalai Lama?’ 

“‘ They, ‘ He’s 
coming. * 

ie Rs aT 
who the hell told 
you to come 


oone Take yer THE LATE SIR CHARLES BELL, AUTHOR 
alai Lama tO 4, rHe BOOK REVIEWED OX THIS 
the regular Dak PAGE. 

Sir Charles Bell, who died shortly after the 
completion of his “ Portrait of the Dalai 
Lama,” was educated at Winchester and 
New College, Oxford. He joined the Indian 
Civil Service in 1891. Much of his duty lay 
in Tibet, Bhutan and Sikkim, and in 1920 
he spent eleven months in Lhassa. He 
travelled much in Tibet, Mongolia, Manchuria 
and Siberia, and has written a number of 
books on Tibet. In 1937 he was awarded 
the Lawrence Memorial Medal of the Royal 

Central Asian Society. 


Bungalow up there; it’s much 
more comfortable than here.’ 

“‘ But not a budge. They told 
us how they had held off their 
pursuers during the flight from 
Lhassa, and were rather too 
realistic swinging about their 
loaded revolvers, so we got them 
to put them away. Soon after- 
wards His Holiness turned up. 

- “ Oneof the Tibs says, ‘ Here ’s 
the Dalai Lama.’ 

“I, ‘Which blighter is the 
correct Dalai Lama ? Yer all seem 
to think yer the Dalai Lama.’ ” 

The Tibetans ‘‘ wouldn’t sit 
down in the presence of the Boss, 
even after their long day in the 
snow.”’ They were all disposed of 
somewhere, the Dalai Lama in the 
Sergeant’s bed, much relieved at 
a promise of defence should attack 
come in the night, and unaware 
that they had no ammunition for 
their rifles. No attack came in 
the morning, and when the party 
went away the two soldiers simul- 
taneously remarked: ‘“ Thank 
Heaven we’ve got the Boss of 
Tibet off our bally hands.” 

So much for the impression 
made by the Reincarnation of 
Buddha on the British Tommy ! 





A TIBETAN THEOLOGICAL DISPUTE BETWEEN TWO DOCTORS OF 


ONE FROM THE ROSE FENCE, THE OTHER FROM THE 
RICE HEAP. 


The photographs in the book, mostly taken by the 
author, are numerous and good, and illustrate human 
types, domestic scenes and landscape—as well as 
giving a series of portraits of the Dalai Lama himself, 
the most touching of which shows him, a few months 
before his death, standing amidst his’ hollyhocks— 
a cottage feature I had not associated with the 
lamaseries, yaks, rancid butter and brick tea. 
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IDOL OF THE AMERICAN COAL-MINER AND BUGBEAR OF THE ORDINARY CITIZEN: MR. JOHN L. LEWIS, PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED MINE WORKERS, WHOSE ACTION PRECIPITATED THE U.S. COAL STRIKE AND CHALLENGED THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 


The American coal strike may be described as a unique struggle between the most 
notable organiser of labour in the United States and the Government, with the U.S. 
commitments of food for Britain and fuel for Europe in the balance. A summons 
was served on Mr. John L. Lewis, President of the United Mine Workers, on 
November 21, to show cause why he should not be held in contempt of court for 
failure to obey an injunction to withdraw his notice to miners that their contract 
with the Government had been terminated. It was his cancellation of the contract 


which precipitated the coal strike. Mr. Lewis was due to answer the summons on 
November 25, though it was thought doubtful that, whatever the outcome,-the strike 
of 400,000 miners would be affected. Unlike most pre-war strikes, it has affected 
the whole nation, constituting a threat to the Government, rather than to the mine- 
owners. Mr. Lewis, idol of the coal - miners, who are now among the highest-paid 
industrial workers, is the natural target for the wrath of the American citizen, 
who is being paralysed. (Exclusive portrait study by Y. Karsh, Ottawa.) 
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a FIVE DAYS ON A GLACIER, FOLLOWED BY 
| SURVIVORS OF AN AIRCRAFT CRASH IN 


of me RNC? A 


HARUNO OO MAAN AANA AOE AO AANA OAT 


THE DESOLATE AREA IN WHICH AN AMERICAN DAKOTA CRASHED ON NOVEMBER I9— Bs pena oe ae Cae iy te : 
‘ i fee .* . $ - cf . 
THE UPPER GAULI GLACIER, WHICH IS RINGED BY LOFTY PEAKS. ENT nr 
AEA AEA AAD EEE AEE Y ATE neoenesseessseneny THE WRECKED DAKOTA IN THE SNOW SURROUNDED BY ‘“ POTHOLES ” 4 
ae 7 io a 2 MADE BY THE FOOD-CONTAINERS DROPPED BY AIRCRAFT. 4 


TUE TE ann 


N November 19 an 
American Dakota 
transport, manned by a 
crew of four and carrying 
eight passengers, on a 
flight from Munich to 
Istres, France, crashed 
in the Alps. Messages 
received by radio from 
the aircraft, stating that 
all were alive but. suffer- 
ing from cold, led to the 
search being conducted 
in the Mont Cenis region. 
For two days, in bad 
weather, aircraft,  in- 
cluding R.A.F. machines, 
searched the area with- 
out result, and it was 
not until November 22 
that the wreck was 
sighted many miles away, 
on the upper Gauli 
Glacier, near the Bergli- 
joch, in the Bernese 
Oberland. Emergency 
stores and two radio- 
sets were dropped by an 
American C54 aircraft, 
and a large mountain 
A SWISS FIESELER STORCH AIR- | Yescue party, consisting 
CRAFT, FITTED WITH SKIS AND | of guides, porters, Swiss 
WHEELS, LANDING suRvIvors | Alpine troops, doctors 
AT MEIRINGEN AIRPORT, AFTER | andsome Americans, and 
CONTACTING THE RESCUE PARTY: | dividedinto twocolumns, RES SR ARSENE i eo emcee 
TWO SWISS AIRMEN MADE EIGHT / set out for the Gault STILL CHEERFUL AFTER FIVE DAYS ON 


LANDINGS IN THE SOFT SNOW / Glacier. The first column *y 
" / [Continued opposite y ELEVEN - YEAR - OLD DAUGHTER, ALICE 
° fae 


PHA Ie 





ag re cee 


SARS 
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Sea sennaaannnenseneen en teenies weenenesee e000 rea eanenescensrnansnes ees peansgonenes Seaemeseevesenenensvancasneaees 


ALAA AAAI AA 

THE ONLY SHELTER FOR TWELVE PEOPLE DURING FIVE DAYS SPENT /* ONE OF’ THE TWO AIRCRAFT WITH SWISS PILOTS WHICH CONTACTED THE RESCUE PARTY DURING 

/ ON THE GAULI GLACIER: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE DAKOTA, y THE RETURN JOURNEY AND PICKED UP THE SURVIVORS: A FIESELER STORCH ON THE GLACIER. 
, 
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AN. EPIC RESCUE RIVALLING FICTION: 
THE ALPS; AND DRAMATIC INCIDENTS. 
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\) LOADING AN AMERICAN TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT WITH FOOD AND MEDICAL SUPPLIES TO BE 
* DROPPED OVER THE WRECK—IN BACKGROUND A JEEP FOR TRANSPORTING THE INJURED. \ 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE WRECKED AIRCRAFT (IN CIRCLE), SHOWING HOW 
DIFFICULT IT WAS FOR THE SEARCHING AIRCRAFT TO LOCATE IT. 

Continued.] 

reached the survivors on 
the glacier in the after- 
noon of November 23. 
By the time the two 
columns had. reached 
the spot it was getting 
dark, and after attending 
to the needs of the 
passengers and crew the 
night was spent on the 
glacier. The following 
morning the rescuers 
with the survivors set 
out for the Gauli hut, 
and had descended 
3000 ft. when they were 
sighted by a Swiss pilot, 
Major ‘Hitz, flying a 
Fieseler Storch fitted 
with skis. Against the 
advice of the _ rescue 
column he landed on the 
soft snow and picked up 
one of the survivors. 
Major Hitz was joined 
by another Swiss pilot, 
Captain Victor Hug, 
and they ran a shuttle 
service with their soiitineeeeanenennaiannatenanennenenenenenmnnnneiaiaeennniannen wenimaneahe 


Fieseler Storchs, picking | eee 
SUFFERING FROM SHOCK AFTER 7 : ‘ 


up all the survivors in 
HER ORDEAL: MRS. 


a space of six hours. 
Among them were Mrs. MOTHER OF THE PILOT 
WRECKED AIRCRAFT, ENTERING 
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svevenunuennnaneneseeuagannnnns 


A GLACIER: 


veaveueneanecesDesDenLeusnenvOrsenenBavnnnsnenentEDuaUnn4sagnusUQeUQUEneaRaruneentantsUUNt OQ ARUN 


MRS. MCMAHON WITH HER 


Haynes; Colonel W. D. 
McMahon, his wife and 
eleven-year-old daughter; 


BEEN 
IN A 


A CAR AFTER SHE HAD 
BROUGHT TO MEIRINGEN 
FIESELER STORCH. 


\ 
TATE, 
OF THE 


> 
4 


and Mrs. Tate. \ 


. 
RE < t EN I EE, CRne ne ei A ee ny 


MARY MCMAHON, AT MEIRINGEN AIRPORT. 


sec yeuenavanenan nnn nts 


ovennssuaeysnenanatopennuuesseqquucnanunenseqyuenenanneneanmeuenanennsnn st 
LEFT BY A COLUMN OF RESCUERS AS THEY 
DIFFICULT COUNTRY TO THE WRECKED DAKOTA. 5 


SHOWING THE TRACK 


WITH THE SURVIVORS: THE RESCUE PARTY WITH MRS, HAYNES ON A SLEDGE, NEGOTIATING 
2 MADE THEIR WAY OVER 


THE GAULI GLACIER, WHERE TWO FIESELER STORCH AIRCRAFT LANDED. 


RETURNING 
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HE Prime Minister’s recent revelation of 
the reasons for the ‘‘ Invasion Immi- 

nent ” signal having been issued on Sept. 7, 
1940, and the details which he gave about 


with great interest. Many people knew that 
this signal had been sent out. Still greater 
numbers had heard the ringing of church bells 
or had been told on unimpeachable authority 
that they had been rung. The story of the 
washing-up of bodies of German soldiers, in some cases said 
to be charred from burning with petrol, was widely circu- 
lated and, as can be imagined, lost nothing in the telling. 
It was pretty clear that something interesting and important 
had happened, but exactly what was left to the imagination 
or to rumour. Curiously enough, only the day before the 
Prime Minister’s statement was made a famous French 
scholar visiting this country asked me whether it was a 
fact that the Germans had attempted an invasion of this 
country in September 1940, and, when I replied that it 
was not, remarked that there was a firm belief on the 
French coast that the enemy had launched an invasion. 
We now know from Mr. Attlee’s statement that the French 
were not so far. wrong, since German troops had embarked 
on their barges and some of these had put to sea. 

The Prime Minister gave the 
reasons for the issue of the signal 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
the German invasion projects were received NRW LIGHT ON GERMAN INVASION PLANS. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


While all depended on the power of the naval and air 
forces to cover the landing, the naval authorities doubted 
the ability of their Service to hold off British naval inter- 
vention, and considered that the Luftwaffe ought to accept 
the double task of destroying the R.A.F. and preventing 
interference by the Royal Navy. Though the Luftwaffe 
was prepared to take on this responsibility and the High 
Command of the Wehrmacht (Keitel and Jodl) would bank 
on its doing so, the naval High Command doubted whether, 
even if it succeeded. in the first half of the programme, it 
would be able to carry out the second. It is, however, 
considered that if it had defeated the R.A.F., the invasion 
would have been launched. 

The air offensive against the R.A.F. was to begin on 
August 13, the invasion itself beginning on or about 





as, first, the movement of barges 
and small ships to ports between 
Ostend and Havre, which, owing 
to the risk of bombing attack in 
these ports, was not likely to have 
been carried out long before the date 
appointed for invasion; secondly, 
the increase in long-range bomber 
squadrons and short-range dive- 
bomber squadrons at points suitable 
for the support of invasion ; thirdly, 
the capture of spies who admitted 
that their mission was to report the 
movement of British reserves in 
the area Oxford - Ipswich - London- 
Reading; and fourthly, the favour- 
able conditions of the moon and 
tides between September 8 and 10 
for landings on the south-east coast. 
These circumstances, combined with 
the nature of the air attacks then 
directed against airfields and aircraft 
factories, induced the Chiefs of 
Staff to believe that invasion was 
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with the proviso that the operation might be 
cancelled twenty-four hours before zero hour. 
On the 17th Hitler ordered a postponement, 
and on the rgth he ordered the dispersion of 
the concentrated craft. On October 12 he 
postponed the operation until the spring 
of 1941. In July of that year he postponed 
it until 1942, by which time he assumed that 
“ the Russian campaign would be com pleted.” 
And that was the end of the scheme. 
"The obvious reason for the abandonment of the invasion 
in 1940 was the defeat of the Luftwaffe by the R.A.F. and 
the consequent failure to achieve the conditions considered 
necessary as a prelude to invasion. AS one of the leading 
German soldiers remarked at the time of his capture last 
year, “the invasion was called off by the Luftwaffe.” 
Further reflection upon the condition of the German Navy, 
which was then in a parlous state owing to its losses during 
and since the Norwegian campaign, may have been a con- 
tributory factor in the decision. So long as wars are dis- 
cussed there is always likely to be debate upon the subject 
of this abortive invasion, in which the only barges that put 
to sea are believed to have done so to escape British bomb- 
ing. It has been asked, and will continue to be, whether 
in the first place the Germans could have brought off the 
invasion successfully if they had 
** chanced their arm ” and launched 
it even without securing the defeat 
of the R.A.F. Those—I think 
relatively few—who hold that this 
was possible, argue that the Luftwaffe 
was still fully capable of keeping all 
the available force of the R.A.F. 
occupied and that it would not 
have been an insuperable task to 
keep off the relatively weak and ill- 
equipped bomber force which we then 
possessed. But this argument cuts 
both ways ; the Luftwaffe’s bombers, 
though more numerous, might equally 
‘have found it beyond their power 
to prevent the intervention of the 
British Navy. My own view is that 
invasion in such circumstances would 
have failed and that the Germans 
were right in not attempting it. 
The subject of discussion next is 
whether, supposing that the Luftwaffe 
had won its victory over the R.A.F.— 
and the margin of the German defeat 
was not a very wide one—the invasion 
would even then have succeeded. 











imminent and that the defence forces 
should stand by at immediate notice. 


details, which need not be recapitu- 


lated, about the issue of the On November 18 the Prime Minister, Mr. Clement 
“ Operation Seal 


code-word ‘“‘ Cromwell,” signifying —— of Retest, —— as pony he 
“we ae | : ms : u was postponed four times y 
invasion imminent,” its effect in some barges put to in, pre bly to RAF. bomt 


certain parts of the country, and 
the further instructions given by 
G.H.Q. Home Forces as to the future 
action of the Home Guard and the 
ringing of bells. 

All this provides an adequate explan- 
ation of what occurred on our side which 
will satisfy the curiosity hitherto felt 
on this subject. From the historical 
point of view, however, the other section 
of the Prime Minister's statement is of 
much greater importance. In this he 
gave an outline of the German plans as 
revealed by captured documents and 
interrogations. This, it will be recalled, 
is not the first information on the subject 
to be published. Just over two years 
ago, in fact, some details were issued 
about a collection of maps and plans 
captured in Brussels. It was then 
stated that the main landing was to 
have taken place in Kent and Sussex. 
It was to have turned the line of the 
South Downs and drawn in the British 
field army. Then, it appeared, a second 
invasion was to have been carried out 
in the region of Lyme Bay, from which 
armoured forces were to have been 
launched down the valley between the 
White Horse Hills and the Cotswolds, 
coming down upon London from the 
north-west at a time when, it was hoped 
by ‘the Germans, the main British forces 
would be facing southward on the North 
Downs, trying to hold the German armies 
which had landed in Kent and Sussex. 
The plan, as revealed by the Prime 


Minister, is not unlike the foregoing, but} FOR COMPARISON WITH THE MAP 
the emphasis is different. Here the Kent A MAP PUBLISHED IN “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF AUGUST 24, 1940, WHICH SHOWS 
and Sussex landing is envisaged aS THE PROBABLE AREA OF INVASION AS BEING THAT WITHIN REACH OF GERMAN FIGHTER AIRCRAFT. 


probably the sole operation and the 

landing in Lyme Bay as a mere possibility, to be carried 
out if necessary. The explanation may be either that the 
scheme divulged two years ago was an earlier project 
or that the interpretation of the correspondents who 
were shown the papers was less accurate than that which 
has been reached since. 

The situation outlined by Mr. Attlee is as follows. 
That summer Hitler had outrun his immediate plans and 
found himself unready to exploit unexpectedly great suc- 
cess. He hoped that Britain would accept a peace by 
compromise, but he also directed that plans for an invasion 
should be prepared. He demanded that they should be 
ready by mid-August. The General Staff of the Army— 
which then had at its head Halder, a man of conspicuous 
ability—did not care for the task allotted to it. There 


were no special craft, The troops were untrained in assault _ 


landings—of which, in fact, the Germans have had less 
experience than most of the great military Powers in history. 


THE GERMAN PLAN FOR THE INVASION OF BRITAIN : 
He then went into some technical AND WORTHING, WHERE THE BRIDGEHEAD WAS TO BE ESTABLISHED BY TEN DIVISIONS, AND THE FIRST 
OBJECTIVE—A LINE RUNNING FROM THE THAMES ESTUARY TO PORTSMOUTH. 


statement in Parliament on Hitler's pian for for the raft. 
1940, was the oo, fixed for 





Attlee, made a 
that September 
ever cpa for Eng! 


ing 
plan and concludes that Britain was indeed 








September 15 ; but the decision as to whether the invasion 
should actually be launched was to be deferred until the 
success of the first phase could be estimated and it could 
be determined with more certainty how far it would be pos- 
sible to protect the forces of invasion and hold off attacks 
by the British Navy. As for the landing operation, ten 
divisions were to be landed in the first four days to form 
the initial bridgehead. The whole invasion force was to 
consist of two armies, numbering twenty-five divisions, 
landing between Folkestone and Worthing. About eight 
days later an advance was to be carried out to a line from 
the Thames Estuary along the Surrey Hills and North 
Downs to Portsmouth, The future course of the campaign 
was to depend upon circumstances, and, as already stated, 
a third army might possibly be landed in Lyme Bay. 
Hitler hesitated about “‘ Operation Sealion,” as it was 
labelled. On August 27 he issued orders to prepare for em- 
barkation. On September 3 the date was fixed as the 21st, 


ILLUSTRATING THE OFFICIAL GERMAN PLAN OF INVASION : 


A MAP SHOWING THE AREA BETWEEN FOLKESTONE Here those who believe that it would ~ 


have failed base their contentions 
upon the serious inadequacy of the 
These barges could not face 
invasion, even a moderately high sea and 
certainly could not be brought on 


troops 
ee Gn this page © aptain Cyril Fas “ 
facing her most dangerous hour to an open beach inone. They were 
extremely vulnerable to fire, much. 


more so than modern landing craft. 
Finally, they were. ill-adapted, even 
when converted, to the landing of tanks 
and other heavy equipment upon beaches 
or anywhere except alongside a quay 
provided with adequate tackle. Again, 
it was impossible for the Germans in the 
time available to have made sufficient 
preparation for supporting fire and 
the methodical destruction of obstacles. 
These may have been less important 
than those which we had to face in 
Normandy; nevertheless the landing- 
places with good communications inland 
—an essential element—occur only at 
intervals along the stretch of coast 
selected by the enemy, and a good deal 
had been accomplished by mid-September 
to make these at least difficult. It is 
also contended that the Admiralty was 
too much inclined to think in terms of 
the Battle of the Atlantic and its 
demands, whereas no success gained in 
that battle would be of any value if the 
Germans succeeded in their invasion. 

Here I am disposed to the view that, 
with reasonable good fortune in the 
weather on their side, the Germans 
would probably have succeeded in 
establishing their bridgehead. Build-up 
and maintenance during the next ten 
days is a far more difficult question to 
debate, just as it would have been a 
more difficult task to carry out. Yet 
it seems probable that here also the 
enemy would have had a fair prospect 
of success. As to the operations of 
the land forces, supposing twenty-five 
divisions to have been landed, even with 
a loss of 50,000 men or more, I do not consider that 
there could have remained any doubt of the outcome if 
their supplies were maintained. The disparity in arma- 
ment was overwhelming ; the disparity in the numbers of 
organised formations was considerable. We should have 
put up a stout fight, and our armies would have had a great 
leader in the Commander-in-Chief, Home Forces, now 
Field Marshal Lord Alanbrooke, but the odds would have 
been too great. It must be noted, however, that in my 
appreciation I have given the Germans every possible 
advantage before I have brought them to this final 
stage, which they might not have reached. It remains 
the fact that, however we look at the circumstances, 
we escaped in those September days of 1940 the most 
terrible danger which ever overhung our country. The 
words of Mr. Churchill about the debt of the many to 
the few represent the truth still and are unaffected by the 
information now disclosed. 
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ROAD AND RAIL TRANSPORT FOR 
THEIR MAJESTIES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


4 
i. 


Fhe 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED AND. INSULATED AGAINST HEAT AND COLD: 
THE ROYAL FAMILY LOUNGE IN THE QUEEN’S CAR, 


Nacervennnnnnne 


vausnuenunyuuunyanaaueuunnyunennnenennseny 
OF THE PRINCESSES: THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES WILL 
SHARE A .COACH ON THE TRAIN, 


UAUSNMEAURAN NODE AURAL AUNNUNORRRRU NUNN 


A STATEROOM FOR ONE 


Ve UURURUNUNRENEALLOULUNNUREUNRRELRULUNDURUA RUNDE REN DETENN 


HIS MAJESTY’S CAR 
PHYSICIAN, 


\) THE KING’S BATHROOM, ADJOINING HIS STATEROOM. 
CONTAINS ACCOMMODATION FOR VALET, EQUERRY AND 
ee | 

The royal train for the forthcoming 

their Majesties and the Princesses at Birmingham, provides evidence that Britain “ can 
make it" in spite of difficulties, for after eight months the four most important 
coaches for the train are completed and ready for shipment. Built by the Metropolitan. 
Cammeli Carriage and Wagon Company, Ltd., with a depleted staff and without a 
Government priority for materials difficult to obtain, a fine job has been done. The 
four cars already completed are for use by the King, Queen, the Princesses and the 
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ONE OF THE FLEET 





HIS MAJESTY'’S STATEROOM WITH ADJOINING BATHROOM: ONE OF THE COMPARTMENTS 
IN THE KING'S CAR. 
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THE QUEEN’S CAR ALSO CONTAINS THE LOUNGE 
AND A DRESSER. 


HER MAJESTY’S STATEROOM : 
AND ACCOMMODATION FOR A_ LADY-IN-WAITING 


UN NO UNLOAD AA ENOARUALUANUNRONNAUNALALUNNNNANANORLERENGENGEN 


OF DAIMLER STRAIGHT-EIGHTS SUPPLIED FOR THE ROYAL TOUR: A LANDAULETTE 
WITH HOOPER COACHWORK., 


resanenss: yoventanenans ce veennscenanny 


Royal Staff. The exterior colouring is ivory with gold lining. The cars are steel 
built, insulated against heat and cold, with sealed double armour-plate windows, and 
are air-conditioned. They are lined throughout with chosen Empire woods, and ail 
corridors are lined with veneered walnut. Their Majesties chose their own colour 
schemes for their respective State apartments; wireless and telephonic communication 
are other features. A fleet of five Daimler straight-eight cars has been supplied to 
the order of the Government of South Africa for road transport during the tour. 
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INUNDATED FARMLAND, AND IMPASSABLE ROADS: THE 


WATERLOGGED CHALETS AND BUNGALOWS 


THE 


IN THE NENE VALLEY, NORTHANTS; THE 


CONTENTS OF THESE LITTLE SUMMER RESIDENCES HAVE BEEN RUINED BY FLOODS. 


ANGRY 


WATERS OF THE THAMES POURING OVER THE WEIR AT TEDDINGTON ; A PICTURE TAKEN 


ON NOVEMBER 21 AFTER A STORM DURING WHICH A CLOUDBURST STRUCK PARTS OF LONDON, 


THE 


November's weather record has been exceptionally black this year. 


DIFFICULTIES OF MOTORISTS OBLIGED TO TRAVEL 
TAKING 


ON FLOODED ROADS: A DRIVER 


HIS CAR THROUGH 3} FT. OF WATER ON THE ALYTH-MEIGLE ROAD. 


About the 


middle of the month wintry conditions developed in Scotland, and the whole of 


Britain 
eight days of unremitting downpour had become disastrous. 


By November 21. the result of 


then suffered from almost ceaseless rain. 
Many rivers burst 
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THE WHOLE COUNTRYSIDE, 
TORRENTIAL RAINS OF NOVEMBER: 
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HAVOC OF STORMS. 


AN AIR VIEW IN SUFFOLK, NEAR BUNGAY; HUNDREDS OF ACRES ON EITHER SIDE 
OF THE WAVENEY, FROM BECCLES TO MENDHAM, WERE UNDER WATER. 


THAMES CONSERVANCY CONTROL: AN OFFICIAL AT WINDSOR ABOUT TO RELEASE 
MORE WATER THROUGH THE WEIR, 
; 


WEST, HAS SUFFERED FROM THE 
PERTHSHIRE, 


SOUTH, EAST AND 
FLOODED FARMLANDS AT MEIGLE, 


NORTH, 


their banks, roads were impassable, and in north, south, east and west acres of 
farmland were flooded. On November 20, loudspeaker vans were used to warn 
inhabitants of West Bridgnorth, Nottingham, that the River Trent was rising 


and that they would be wise to get in stocks of food and prepare to retire to 
(Continued opposite. 
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BRITAIN A DESOLATE WASTE OF WATER: RESULTS 
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OF CEASELESS RAIN. 





SOME OF THE BEST FARMLAND IN SCOTLAND HAS SUFFERED EXTENSIVE AND SEVERE FLOOD DAMAGE: A VIEW OF INUNDATED FIELDS AT LOCHBANK FARM, NEAR 
BLAIRGOWRIE ON THE BORDERS OF PERTHSHIRE AND ANGUS. 
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BY NOVEMBER 23 MANY WEIRS OF THE THAMES WERE FULLY DRAWN, AND AT SEVERAL PLACES IN THE UPPER REACHES THE RIVER HAD SPREAD OUT OVER LOW-LYING 
MEADOWS : OUR PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN NEAR SHILLINGFORD AND INDICATES THE EXTENT OF THE FLOODING, WHICH INCREASED ON NOVEMBER 24. 

The Nene Valley, Northants, was inundated, much 

Landslides 

derailed an engine near Pontypridd, and people near Bournemouth were marooned 

At the time of writing no permanent improvement has been forecast. 


Continued.) 
the upper floors of their houses. The Thames rose rapidly and floods developed 


in many areas. The Avon burst its banks at various points in the Vale of 
Evesham, the town of Bungay, in Suffolk, was almost isolated by water on 
November 21, and thousands of head of cattle had to be moved as the waters 


crept up the Waveney Valley. 
farmland in Perthshire and on the borders of Angus was under water. 
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ALUMINIUM HOMES BY THE THOUSAND, INSTEAD OF BOMBERS: “” 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArTIsT, C 
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KITCHEN AND BATHROOM UNITS FOR ALUMINIUM HOUSES, ROLLING THROUGH THE DRYING TUNNEL AFTER 


On November 21 Mr. J. Wilmot, Minister of Supply, announced that the 10,000th be doubled. He also said that although classified as temporary houses, building b 
aluminium house to come off the production lines would be handed over to experts were confident that these dwellings would last for a hundred years. pi 
Brighton Corporation on the following day. The target of production, he said, These aluminium houses are constructed to the AIROH design. These initials A 
was 54,500 by the autumn of next year, and there was no doubt that the plan stand for ‘‘ Aircraft Industry Research Organisation on Housing,” and the houses Y 
was going to succeed. At present, he stated, twelve houses were leaving the themselves are made by different aircraft firms at five centres—Blackpool, Chester, 

factories every working hour, and it was expected shortly that this speed would Gloucester, Weston-super-Mare and Dumbarton—in factories where aircraft were el 


ERS: THE “ 


ECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN 


EL AFTER PAINTING, AND BEING SWITCHED TO THE PRODUCTION LINES WHERE THE HOUSES ARE COMPLETED. 
and wash-basin (on the other side o: the wall) and the water-heating arrange- 


building 
years. 
initials 
houses 
hester, 

t were 
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built during the war. The huge shop which our artist has drawn formerly 
produced Wellington bombers and is in the Blackpool factory of Messrs. Vickers- 
Armstrongs, Ltd. The scene shown is of one of the subsidiary assembly lines 
hich feed the final production lines. Kitchen and Bathroom Units (K.B.U.s) 

These are the most 


Y 
are seen emerging on rollers from a paint-drying tunnel. 
elaborate of the units of the house and include all the kitchen equipment, bath 





CLAPHAM JUNCTION” OF A FORMER AIRCRAFT FACTORY. 
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After being spray-painted in the paint tunnel they pass through the 
drying tunnel shown and then, lifted on a simple cross-track of rollers, join a 


ments. 

line which takes them to their place in the final production line, in which 
materials are converted to finished articles in a single continuous flow. Other 
pictures of the production and erection of aluminium houses appear overleaf. 
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THE ALUMINIUM HOME: PRODUCED EVERY FIVE MINUTES, 
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THE BEGINNING OF AN ALUMINIUM HOUSE: ASSEMBLING THE RAW MATERIALS. STACKS 
OF SEASONED, CUT AND MACHINED WOOD PREPARED FOR STRUCTURAL FRAMEWORK. 
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\VOUeNeAUAUUAUADEUEDERUALSURGENOANSOLAQALANUEGNALAueGenNenELANANN: 


fag 4 


vue ecesensns sa 0UgnN8800444GNAA4UNENNANAOUUUUENDNNODUUNNOUULUNENEONYQUUNEGEEN UU 9N900QERNOOUUDUOSENNQEQLLQUUNNNLLUUURNRODUEENEUULDUNEUUUGSANNU0ULENEN444000UNEROONOUUUDEERRRRULEGRNILGUANLQUCUEGRUUUEERREDALUUDUENNOUUURNEUUNEENENAUYLUULLENCNNSO4QQQQOS4QDQUUUNSQUURERNERANEN HULU 
‘\ HOW AN ALUMINIUM HOUSE IS MASS-PRODUCED : NEARLY COMPLETED UNITS MOVING DOWN 
THE FINAL ASSEMBLY LINE, WITH JOINERS AND PAINTERS ENGAGED ON FINISHING WORK. 
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THE LAST STAGES OF ERECTION: WITH TWO UNITS ALREADY IN POSITION ON THE 
< FOUNDATION, A CRANE SWINGS ANOTHER UNIT OVER TO LOWER IT FOR LAST ASSEMBLY 


SENNA AOUNUNUENDEANAGUALOGADELANEGROQEDEOGSOLOGLAAEALANN ONENNOGUALEAQAONUAUENEA LEG 
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The announcement (on November 21) by the Minister of Supply, Mr. J. Wi 

that the 10,000th aluminium house to come off the production lines was being 
handed over to Brighton Corporation, was followed at Brighton next day by a 
municipal ceremony, when the first tenants of the new house were welcomed at 
the beginning of their occupancy by the Mayor and Mayoress of Brighton and 
by a representative of the Ministry of Supply. Immediately following this, the 
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\\ FITTING ALUMINIUM SHEET ON TO THE ROOF UNITS IN THE ROOF ASSEMBLY LINE OF t 
t A FACTORY ONCE DEVOTED TO AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURE BUT NOW MAKING HOUSES, \ 


t ON THE ROAD TO BEING A HOME: THE FOUR COMPLETED SECTIONS OF AN ALUMINIUM 
“HOUSE LEAVING THE FACTORY FOR ASSEMBLY ON THE PREPARED FOUNDATIONS. 
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THE WORKMEN OUT, THE FAMILY MOVES IN. ONCE THE FOUR UNITS ARE ASSEMBLED 
ON THE FOUNDATIONS, THE ALUMINIUM HOUSE IS READY FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION. 


erection of the 10,00Iist house was begun. The four sections were brought up 
on lorries, lifted on to brick foundations and bolted together. The erectors, it 
was said, worked “ like a gun team,"’ and the new house was erected and ready 
for occupation in 41 minutes from the start. This is claimed as a record, the 
previous best being 42} minutes. On the previous pages we have shown the 
interior of the Blackpool factory producing aluminium houses: here we show 
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ERECTED INSIDE AN HOUR, GOOD FOR 100 YEARS OF LIFE. 
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; COOKING THE WALLS OF AN ALUMINIUM HOUSE: THE WALL-FRAMES, SKINNED WITH 
ALUMINIUM SHEET AND FILLED WITH CONCRETE, PUSHED INTO DRYING KILNS. 


AS THE KITCHEN-BATHROOM UNIT MOVES DOWN THE LINE, THE KITCHEN ASSEMBLY— 
CUPBOARDS, COOKER, WASHER, SINK, AND REFRIGERATOR-—-IS ADDED. 


yeeneneennn es seen 


photographs taken at the Weston-super-Mare factory of the Bristol Aeroplane 
Company, Ltd., and also at a site where these aluminium houses are being 
erected. As can be seen, the houses are produced on continuous production 
lines. The house is constructed in four units, and eaeh unit is on a separate 
line, fed by several subsidiary lines. The units move slowly, but with an irre- 
sistible purpose, along rollers, and walls, roofs, and fitments are added at their 
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THE K.B.U. (KITCH EN-BATHROOM UNIT) ON THE PKODUCTION LINE: AS THE LINE MOVES, 
WALLS AND FITTINGS ARE ADDED TO THE PREPARED FLOORS IN ORDERLY PROGRESS. 





A HOME AT LaAsT! THE NEW OCCUPANTS OF THE BRAND-NEW MASS-PRODUCED ALUMINIUM 
HOUSE ADMIRING THE INGENIOUS LUXURY OF THE KITCHEN FITMENTS. 
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appropriate place. At the end of the lines, one unit from each of the four lines 
is lifted off and loaded on to lorries. The four units comprise the four fully- 
equipped sections of one complete prefabricated aluminium house. The four 
lorries drive away to the site, where foundations have already been laid, a crane 
lifts off the units, lowers them, they are bolted together and inside an hour of 
arrival at the site the house is ready and has become a home. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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MR. W. J. FIELD. \ 
Returned as Labour M.P. for North Padding- \ 
= ~~ the 1 Sh -pge on bya 20 caused } 
ie resignation through ill-health of Lieut.- 
p Rant Sir N. Mason-Macfarlane. The Labo bour 
malosity was 3628 down onthe General 
et Mr. Field polled 13,082 
a and Conservative candidate 10,165 


SAR AUO NUN UNA RAUNT ERNE 


MRS. FLORENCE PATON. 
The first woman M.P. to be eligible to preside 
over the whole of the Commons in Committee. 
Educated at elementary and secondary schools 
at Wolverhampton ; has been Labour Member 
for Rushcliffe since 1945. Possesses an excep- 
tional knowledge of Parliamentary procedure. 
Her husband is Labour M.P. for Norwich. 
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MR. JAMES J. WALKER. 
Mayor of New York from 1925 until his 
resignation in 1932. Died on November 18, 
aged sixty-five. Studied law and was admitted 
to the Bar in 1912, and became a New York 


Y ceeapmanpmpiepiaae sonaouuusenens4v4evennenannanne0uen ghesnanneULOnuesueseennnneaya nn gnnnanenaenwen en nenntny 
AT THE FOREIGN PRESS ASSOCIATION DINNER IN NEW 


NOR ONN NOUR ON NNN NNER 

YORK: (L. TO R.) DR. WELLINGTON KOO 
(U.S.A.); MR. S. KOSTER (PRESIDENT OF 
AND M. COUVE DE MURVILLE (FRANCE). 


MR. MOLOTOV (U.S.S.R.); MR. BYRNES 
MR. BEVIN (GREAT BRITAIN), 


(CHINA) ; 
THE F.P.A.) ; 





MR. ROBERT J. MELLISH. 
Returned as Labour M.P. at the Rotherhithe 
by-election on November 19 with a majority of 
4444 votes. At the General Election Sir Ben 
—- (Labour) had a majority of 7164 over 


y 
\ 
\ 
\ 
State Senator. After his resignation as Mayor \ 
of New York, lived for some time in France { 
and England before returning to America. \ 


et 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE ARDEATINE 
CAVES MASSACRE IN 1944: (SECOND ROW, L. TO R.) 
COL.~GENERAL VON MACKENSEN; AN INTERPRETER ; 
LIEUT.-GENERAL MAELTZER. 

General. von Mackensen, former Commande? of the German 
Fourteenth Army, and General Kurt Maeltzer, former Military 
Commandant of Rome, have been facing the British W 
Crimes Court in Rome, 

German atrocity in Italy, when 
the Ardeatine caves in 1944 asa 
soldiers in a bomb attack 
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MR. WALTER J. TURNER. 

Poet, critic and writer on music, died on November 18, aged 
fifty-seven. An Australian by birth. Literary editor of 
The Spectator since 1942, and one-time musical critic of The 
Illustrated London News, Author of many volumes of poems 
and several books on musical criticism, as well as some plays. 
Wrote “ The Man Who Ate the Popomack,” staged at the 
Savoy Theatre in 1923. 
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York by the Foreign Press_Associat' 
veto has ended with the Ministers . as to agree 


\ N THE CREATOR OF MICKEY MOUSE: 


the United Nations Assembly. 





MR. WALT 
CARTOONIST, 
Mr. Walt Disney, the famous film cartoon artist, arrived in E: 


3 in search of 


On November 11 the Fag nett of the Big Five were guests of honour at a dinner given in New 
tion. Since then, on November 23, the ference 
and the whole controversy has been turned back to 


con 





DISNEY, THE FAMOUS 
IN ENGLAND WITH HIS WIFE. 


haun lore. He 


land with his wife 
on November 19 on board the Queen Elizabeth. He is looking for == for future 


cartoons and is to visit | for two. 
hopes to start production on “ Peter Pan ” early next year. 
is also on his: list of future cartoons. 





in Wonderland $i 
3 ' 


yunnvannensnrensenensness 


on the 


his Conservative opponent. Mr. Mellish, the 


use of the — elected Member, is an official of the 
‘Transport and 


Workers’ Union. 


MR. DUFF COOPER AND LADY DIANA COOPER | 
ADMITTED INTO THE ORDER OF BURGUNDY WINE- 
TASTERS : A PLEASANT CEREMONY IN THE CELLARS 
OF THE HOSPICE AT BEAUNE. 
On November 17, the British Ambassador in Paris, Mr. Duff 
Cooper, presided at ey famous = 
Hospice de ae Ane > 
was present at no-tatiin a 
The Confrérie des Chevaliers du 
robes, led the 








ree of the it crus of the 


‘) 
~eavervaaneneeni!” 


MR. VALENTINE WI \ 
r t and author, died on November 20 
ork, aged sixty-three. Eldest son of the late George 
Williams, chief editor of Reuters. Was educated at 
. At one time Foreign Editor of the Daily 
il, Best-known book was his first novel, “ The Man With 
the Clubfoot,” which ,was a great and instantaneous success. 
He also wrote and acted in radio plays in the United States 
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THE CHIEF SUFFERERS IN A TRANSPORT STRIKE: MANCHESTER WORKERS WALKING TO 
THEIR OFFICES AND FACTORIES WHEN AN UNOFFICIAL STRIKE TOOK BUSES OFF THE ROAD. 
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MOB LAW: STRIKERS AND OTHERS PUSHING A BUS INTO A SIDE STREET, HAVING 
FORCED THE DRIVER OUT OF HIS SEAT. 
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RUNNING THE GAUNTLET OF THE PICKET-LINE: THE FIRST BUS TO LEAVE THE pDEepOor, 


The unofficial transport strike in 
came out and more than 1000 vehicles were idle, spread on November 16 and virtually 


paralysed the city’s transport. It began on November 16 with a strike by 800 
workers at one depét and arose from: the dismissal of a driver after an alleged 
complaint for speeding. Union and Corporation officials met and announced that 
there would be no strike. Three hours later the strike was declared, and all the 
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THE LONG SUFFERING PUBLIC: SCENES IN 
MANCHESTER'S UNOFFICIAL BUS STRIKE. 
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) READY TO BE DRIVEN AWAY BY VOLUNTEER DRIVERS: PRIVATE AND CORPORATION 
i BUSES LINED UP IN PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER, DURING THE STRIK 


. 
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A VOLUNTEER DRIVER, IN BATTLE-DRESS, BEING ESCORTED BACK TO THE DEPOT 
AFTER HE HAD BEEN FORCIBLY REMOVED FROM THE CAB OF HIS BUS. 
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A FULL LOAD: WORKERS BOARDING A LORRY AT TRAFFORD PARK IN ORDER 
TO GET TO THEIR OFFICES; LIFTS WERE GIVEN BY MANY DRIVERS 
other depéts came out. Volunteers to run the buses were called for and tra 
some services were run, both with Corporation and private vehicles. The strikers 
made a number of attempts to prevent volunteer services and police were used to 
counteract this. Drivers at Stockport and Altrincham also came out in sympathy 
The strikers eventually agreed to resume work on November 21, provided volunteers 
were dismissed and the case of the dismissed driver speedily reviewed. 
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FROM ALL QUARTERS: EVENTS ON LAND AND SEA RECORDED BY CAMERA. 
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THE RESULT OF A COLLISION BETWEEN THE EMPIRE BRENT AND THE STOR- 
MONT: THE STORMONT ON HER SIDE ON PLUCKINGTON BANK, IN THE MERSEY. 


On November 20 the cattle-boat Stormont (1031 tons) was in collision with the liner 
Empire Brent (13,595 tons) on the Mersey. The Empire Brent, outward bound with 
856 Canadian brides and children on board, damaged her bows and was docked at Birken- THE LARGEST LINER BUILT IN THE UNITED STATES LEAVING SOUTHAMPTON FOR LE HAVRE 
head. The Stormont heeled over and was grounded by tugs on Pluckington Bank. TO COMPLETE HER MAIDEN VOYAGE: THE AMERICA BEING TOWED OUT OF THE DOCKS. 


crew reached shore safely, but only about fifty of the cattle aboard were saved. The largest liner built in the United States, the 26,500-ton America, recently completed her first Transatlantic 
’ crossing as a passenger-ship, her time from the Ambrose Light to Cobh, Ireland, being 4 days, 22 hours, 
é 22 minutes, at. an average speed of 24°4 knots. After calling at Southampton the liner left for Le Havre. 
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HOISTING THE FLAGS OF SWEDEN, ICELAND AND AFGHANISTAN—THE THREE NEW 
MEMBERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS: THE SIMPLE CEREMONY AT FLUSHING MEADOWS 
CARRIED OUT BY UNITED STATES MARINES ON NOVEMBER 19. 


A RAILWAY COLLISION NEAR PRESTON: THE REAR OF THE CARLISLE TO EUSTON EXPRESS 
AND THE MIDDLE OF THE LIVERPOOL TO GLASGOW EXPRESS INTERLOCKED. 


On November 22 the Carlisle to Euston express was derailed near Preston and the Liverpool to 
Glasgow express fouled the stationary train, breaking windows along both trains and wrecking the last 
three coaches of the London train. Five passengers, including four German prisoners returning to 
rmany, were seriously injured and others were given first aid. All railway traffic in the area was 
suspended and special buses took the passengers on to Preston and Lancaster. 


WHERE 335 ITALIANS WERE MASSACRED BY THE GERMANS IN 109044: THE SITE IN THE 
ARDEATINE CAVES NOW PRESERVED AS A NATIONAL SHRINE, 


The trial of Colonel-General Eberhard von Mackensen and Lieut.-General Kurt Maeltzer on the cha of 

being concerned in the massacre of 335 Italians in the Ardeatine Caves as a reprisal for the death of 

thirty-two S.S. men killed by a bomb thrown in Rome, opened in Rome on November 18. The site 

of the massacre is now preserved as a national shrine and at the entrance to the caves is a notice, 

posted by the U.S. Army Information and Education Branch in co-operation with the Italian Govern- 

ment, which states: “ The site of the massacre of 335 Italian hostages by the Germans in March 1944. 

On March a0, thirty-two Corman opeiers ware See by . ee as a side street mene the gpm ny THE DAMAGED INCOME-TAX OFFICES IN JERUSALEM AFTER TERRORIST BOMBS HAD BEEN 

Palace. The rmans rounded u ostages indiscriminately on the streets and from t city gaols. . . “ue asian . . am . 

Later they brought them here and shot them. Then the Germans exploded mines, collapsing the caves, , DETONATED BY RIFLE riné, INJURING TWELVE vaneens. 

which had previously been used as a Cumpine vines for city rubbish. The caves have been rebuilt, and On November 20 three Jews planted a steel cabinet in a passage-way at the income-tax offices in the 

are now lined with the coffins of the dead. The site has been made a national monument.” A centre of Jerusalem after disarming and manhandling a Jewish sentry. Police fastened a rope round 
photograph of the accused men appears on page 624 in this issue. the cabinet and dragged it to the front doorway, where it was detonated by rifle-fire. - 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE WEEK. 





LITTERED WITH DEBRIS AFTER THE FIRE WHICH DAMAGED THE ROOF AND ORGAN: 
THE CHANCEL OF THE UNIVERSITY CHURCH, ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, AT OXFORD. 
The fire which did serious damage to the University Church at Oxford on November 17 broke 
out after a Lutheran celebration of evensong. Members of the congregation, which included 
German P.O.W.s, had gone to the old library for tea. Two women who had returned to the 
church for candles discovered the fire. N.F.S. restricted the fire to the roof and organ loft, but 

the famous Jacob Schmidt organ and the roof were damaged. The altar was not damaged 


EXAMINING THE FIRE-DAMAGED ROOF OF THE UNIVERSITY CHURCH ON THE DAY 
AFTER THE FIRE OF NOVEMBER 17. BELOW, RIGHT, CAN BE SEEN HIGH STREET, 





Sl! 


HER MAJESTY, THE FIRST AND ONLY WOMAN BENCHER OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE, 
SPEAKING IN MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL AT THE OPENING OF THE TEMPORARY LIBRARY. 


On November 21 the Queen, who is the first and only woman Bencher of the Middle Temple, opened 

the temporary building which is to house the Inn’s library until its permanent home on the Embank- 

ment can be rebuilt. Awni were spread between the Hall and the new building and speeches were 

made by the Treasurer, Mr. Craig Henderson, K.C., and the Queen before the actual opening ceremony. 
The Earl of Athlone, the Chinese Ambassador and Lord Jowitt were present. 


WITH A KEY OF OAK FROM THE BOMB-DAMAGED ROOF TIMBER OF MIDDLE TEMPLE 
MALL: HER MAJESTY OPENING THE DOOR OF THE NEW TEMPORARY LIBRARY. 


DURING THE CONCERT WHICH CELEBRATED THE FESTIVAL OF ST. CECILIA AT THE 
ALBERT HALL: SIR ADRIAN BOULT CONDUCTING MASSED ORCHESTRAS AND CHOIR, 


The ne wm gy Re St. Cecilia, patron saint of music, was celebrated in London on pan me pd = in a 

é way which illustrates London's growth as a musical capital. The Prime Minister atte: a luncheon 

REVIVING AN ANCIENT CEREMONY: THE PESTIVAL OF ST. CECILIA, PATRON. SAINT at the Savoy Hotel on behalf of the Musicians’ Benevolent Fund, at which a poem by the Poet 
OF MUSIC, CELEBRATED AT ST. SEPULCHRE’S, HOLBORN VIADUCT, WITH MUSIC BY Laureate was read. The musical service at St. Sepulchre’s was revived and in the evening the Queen 
ENGLISH COMPOSERS. THE LORD MAYOR (SIR BRACEWELL SMITH) WAS PRESENT. and Princess Elizabeth attended a grand concert of English music at the Albert Hall. 
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EW accounts of travel, in South and Central 
America fail to contain some reference to the 
Piraya, or Caribe, the small but incredibly ferocious 
fish that inhabits the rivers of that region. In some 
places, indeed, it would be difficult to ignore it, for 
it abounds in such vast numbers as to be a serious 
pest, making the infested streams either very hazardous 
or quite impossible for bathing. 

Although it is customary to speak of “the” 
Piraya, the name applies loosely to about eighteen 
species, some of them found only in certain river 
systems, such as the Rio San Francisco, Rio Paraguay, 
or Rio Orinoco, others ranging over a wider area. 
All are members of the genus Serrasalmus, having a 
general similarity of appearance and habits. The body 
is deep and short, and rather compressed from side 
to side—a form generally 
associated with compara- 
tively slow-moving fishes ; 
but the Piraya is a swift 
creature, especially when 
shoaling, and other features 
in its form are found on 
closer scrutiny to be associ- 
ated with this. A large, bony 
crest on top of the skull sup- 
ports a keel on the back, and 
a similar keel on the belly is 
strengthened by. a firm row 
of enlarged scales bearing 
sharp, backwardly-directed 
points; so that the deep 
and heavy fore-part of the 
fish is provided with a cut- 
water above and below, 
forming what the old ship- 
designers would call a 
“‘ bluff entry.’’ The slender, 
muscular tail and the broad, 
tough, blade-like tail-fin are 
perfectly suited for driving 
the body with great force 
through the water, and it is 
interesting to note that the 
scales are*very small. In 
all really swift fishes, such 
as Mackerel, Swordfish, 
Amberjack, and so _ on, 
scales are either very small 
or lacking altogether. 

The most striking feature 
of a Piraya, however, is its 
mouth. This, surely, is the 
most efficient biting appar- 
atus to be found among 
fishes. All the bones of 
the skull are thick and 
bound firmly together to 
provide as strong a fulcrum 
as possible for the massive lower jaw, as 
rigid a housing as possible for the huge 
muscles which~ operate it. In this lower 
jaw the teeth are relatively large, flat and 
triangular, with very sharp.apices. These 
points merely pierce the skin; the rest is 
done by the edges, which are literally 
razor-sharp. I have a skull before me as 
I write, and I have cut myself in exam- 
ining a tooth! To ensure that this 
cutting-edge shall be continuous, each 
tooth has, at its base, one.or two small 
cusps, equally sharp, which overlap those 
of adjacent teeth. 

The teeth of the upper jaw are much 
smaller, but otherwise similar, and fit 
exactly into the spaces between the 
points of the lower ones when the mouth is closed. 
The result is an apparatus that can excise a chunk 
of flesh as cleanly and neatly as any surgeon. It 
is evident that this dental equipment is not well 
adapted for seizing and swallowing small prey. Piraya 
generally attack creatures as large as, or larger than 
themselves. For this parpose they frequently hunt 
in packs, though a lone scout will often fearlessly 
pounce on a likely quarry, when the smell of the blood 
will bring others from all directions. 

Other fishes form the staple food of the Piraya, 
but any animal entering or falling into the water is 
likely to be attacked. Numerous cases are on record 
of human beings, wading or bathing in rivers, being 
badly bitten or killed by these predators. In some 
places it is customary for a party of Indians wishing 
to ford a stream, first to suspend a pig or some other 
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their prey in shoals, rip 
lower jaw are shown in t 


WOLVES OR THE WATER. 


THE BLOODTHIRSTY FRESH-WATER 
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e photograph on the facing page. 


By A. FRASER-BRUNNER. 


animal in the water for a short time. If the carcase 
is retrieved intact, the party may safely wade across ; 
but if only a skeleton remains, some other crossing- 
place has to be found. A famous story is that of 
the man, fording a stream on horseback, who was 
brought down and killed by a swarm of Piraya. Later 
the bones of horse and rider were found, picked 
perfectly clean, the man’s clothes undamaged. 

Such feats are accomplished by sheer weight of 
numbers, for these fishes are seldom more than 2 ft. 
in length, and usually much smaller. In some places 
they are present in such abundance that it is virtually 
impossible to catch fish on hook and line, for the 
catch is cut to pieces by the Piraya before it can be 
brought to the surface. The Piraya themselves are 


seldom caught, for they snap the hook or cut the line. 


“SHARK” OF SOUTH AMERICA: 


AND BEARING HIM DOWN BY SHEER WEIGHT OF NUMBERS, 


eneral appearance of the Piraya may be studied in this drawing illustrating the manner in which the ferocious, but small, Piraya 
ing and tearing off the soft tissue until oy the skeleton remains. The formidable teeth and 
The*fish is known variously as the Piraya, Piranha, or Caribe. 


From the drawing by A. Fraser-Brunner. 


THE SALT-WATER COUNTERPART OF THE PIRAYA: THE BLUEFISH, POMATOMUS SALTATRIX, 
WHICH ALSO HUNTS IN PACKS AND ATTACKS ALL CREATURES THAT CROSS ITS PATH. 


* (ONE-THIRD ACTUAL SIZE.) 


It would appear that they often attack each other, 
perhaps in the excitement of the chase, for specimens 


. with damaged or regenerated fins and other parts are 


commonly found. They are very tenacious of life, 
and can remain out of water for a long time. These 
fishes belong to the great family Characinida, which 
contains a bewildering variety. of species found only 
in the fresh waters of South America and Africa. 
This curious distribution has been quoted as evidence 
for the former existence of a land connection between 
the two continents, and it is interesting to note in 
passing that the river perches known as Cichlids are 
similarly distributed. 

Few other Characins can be said to approach the 
Piraya in ferocity—some of the smaller species, indeed, 
are among the most docile inhabitants of the “‘ commu- 
nity tanks 


A SHOAL OF PIRAYA ATTACKING A BATHER 


" popular among aquarium-keepers. Some, , 











however, such as the magnificent Dorado (Salminus) 
of South America and the Tiger-fish (Hydrocyon) of 
African lakes, are formidable lone predators. 

Characins, as will be seen in the illustration, pos- 
sess an ‘“‘ adipose’ fin on the back, behind the true 
dorsal fin, a feature in which they resemble the salmon. 
There is, in fact, every reason to suppose that they 
evolved in the remote past from a salmon-like an- 
cestor. They are distinguished from the latter, how- 
ever, by the possession of ‘“ Weberian ossicles,’’ a 
chain of small bones enclosing a duct between the 
ear and the air-bladder. This characteristic they 
have passed on to the Cyprinide (including the 
majority of the world’s fresh-water fishes, such as 
Roach, Carp and Barbel) and the _ Catfishes, 
which are derived from them. 

t The Piraya of the fresh 
waters of tropical America 
has its counterpart in the 
ocean. Ranging in vast 
schools through the warm 
seas of the world is Poma- 
tomus saltatrix, known to 
Americans as the Bluefish, 
to South Africans as the 
Elf, and to Australians as 
the Tailor or Skipjack. This 
is not in any way related 
to the Piraya, being 32 
member of the great tribe 
of perch-like fishes, having 
two dorsal fins, the first of 
which is supported by 
sharp, unjointed rays. In 
size and general appearance 
it is reminiscent of the Bass 
of our own coast, but differs 
in its greenish-blue colour. 
It has the more orthodox - 
“ streamlined ’’ shape of a 
swift fish, and therefore has 
no need of keels. :The 
massive, gibbous lower jaw 
of large specimens is very 
like that of the Piraya, and 
no doubt associated with 
the very similar habits. 

Bluefish (Elf or Tailor) 
have been described as the 
most destructive fish that 
live in the sea. Fantastic 
estimates have been made 
as to the number of other 
fishes that fall victim to 
them, and these are probably 
short of the mark. An 
American author estimated 
that on the Atlantic coast 
alone the Bluefish destroyed 
300,000,000,000 other fish in a season. 
Even so, he was “ neglecting the small 
ones "| 

Seldom exceeding 2 ft. in length, the 
Bluefish move in vast schools, destroying 
everything that lies in their path, “ their 
trail marked by fragments of fish and by 
the stain of blood in the sea.”” Nothing 
can withstand their onslaught. Small fishes 
are swallowed whole. Others have the hind- 
end bitten off, leaving the head to sink or 
float away. Very large quarry, like the 
Weakfish (Sciena), is cut to pieces in a 
wolf-like mass attack. 

A favourite prey on American coasts is 
the Menhaden, a herring-like fish, shoals of 
which are rounded up li} ' sheep and driven 
inshore, sometimes to be left stranded in rows upon 
the beach. An Australian writer says: ‘“ It not only 
preys upon other fish . . . but appears continually to 
store up an imaginary grievance against its own 
species, and is ever on the alert for some luckless 
individual on which to wreak vengeance.”’ 

The rate at which the fish grows is an interesting 
reflection of the colossal amount of food consumed. 
On the American coast it has been observed that young 
examples which are 5 ins. in length in the middle of 
August are 7 ins. long by the beginning of September. 
Those which weigh 3 or 4 Ibs. in March have reached 
10 to 15 lbs. by October. 

Fortunately, man is less likely to meet the Blue- 
fish in its own element than the Piraya, and so far 
there appear to be no definite records of human flesh 
featuring on the menu of this ferocious sea-wolf. 
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A “FISH THAT EATS MEN’"’: AN ENLARGED PHOTOGRAPH OF THE DEADLY JAWS OF THE SMALL PIRAYA. 


On the opposite page Mr. A. Fraser-Brunner describes the Piraya, or Piranha, the 
small South Americ: ; fresh-water fish which, in shoals, will attack and destroy any 
living thing which enters the water. Here we reproduce an enlarged photograph of 
the head and jaws of a dead specimen 10 ins. long. The deadly teeth with which it 


4 


makes a clean, swift, snapping bite, without equal among fishes of its size, can be 
seen plainly. The two holes above which may be mistaken for eyes are its nostrils, 
smell being important in hunting; the eye is the large, round area just to the right of 
the black-centred nostril. (Reproduced by courtesy of the New York Zoological Society.) 
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FAMOUS CHARACTERS FROM CHARLES DICKENS’ | IM 
“THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES | OF 
































AN ANGRY SCENE BETWEEN RALPH NICKLEBY (SIR CEDRIC HARDWICKE) AND SIR 
MULBERRY HAWK (CECIL RAMAGE) AFTER KATE HAD BEEN INSULTED AT DINNER 








RS. SQUEERS 
frequently re- 
marked “It would 
be all the same a 
hundred years hence,” 
but how many people 
will agree with her 
prediction when they 
see “Nicholas 
Nickleby "" on the 
screen is a matter of 
conjecture. There 
are probably some 
people who will think 
that the well-known 
characters, im- 
mortalised by Charles 
Dickens and Phiz, 
have been distorted 
rather than recap- 
tured by the camera. 
But many others will 
disagree, and those 
people who can find 
neithen time nor in- 
clination to read 
about the bullying 
Squeers, the theatri- 
cal Crummles, or any 
of the other fifty 
characters, who are 
as real to the 
NICHOLAS VISITS NEWMAN NOGGS (BERNARD MILES), WHO REVIVES HIM A [Continued opposite. 
TUMBLER OF HOT PUNCH WHICH HE HAD PREVIOUSLY SNATCHED FROM MR. KENWIGS’ TABLE. 
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MRS. VINCENT CRUMMLES (VERA PEARCE), ‘“‘A STOUT 
PORTLY FEMALE APPARENTLY BETWEEN FORTY AND 
FIFTY,” AND A MEMBER OF THE THEATRICAL PROFESSION. 






































CRUMMLES (STANLEY HOLLOWAY) PERSUADES NICHOLAS TO TAKE UP THE STAGE RALPH NICKLEBY TAKES KATE TO MME. MANTALINI’S (FAY COMPTON) SHOWROOM 
AS A CAREER AND PROMISES THAT HE WILL FIND IT REMUNERATIVE. TO OBTAIN EMPLOYMENT FOR HER AT FIVE TO SEVEN SHILLINGS A WEEK. 








ENS’ | IMMORTAL NOVEL IN A NEW BRITISH FILM: 
| OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY.” 
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NICHOLAS CHALLENGES SIR MULBERRY HAWK AND LORD VERISOPHT (TIM BATESON) 
AFTER OVERHEARING A CONVERSATION ABOUT HIS SISTER KATE IN THE COFFEE-ROOM. 


Continued} 

Dickensian as if they 
were actual living 
people, will welcome 
this opportunity of 
making their ac- 
quaintance. And 
there can be few 
people who do not 
look forward to see- 
ing Mr. Alfred Dray- 
ton as Squeers, 
““who had but one 
eye, and the popular 
prejudice runs in 
favour of two.”” The 
film version of 
** Nicholas Nickleby,” 
which is being pro- 
duced by Michael 
Balcon at Ealing 
Studios, introduces 
the majority of the 
principal characters, 
and every main in- 
cident of the story 
has been retained, 
but as the novel com- 
prises some 450,000 
words, it has obvi- 
ously been impossible 
to put the whole of 

it into a picture. 




















NICHOLAS ASTONISHES ALL AT DOTHEBOYS HALL WHEN HE INTERFERES WHILE 
SQUEERS (ALFRED DRAYTON) IS FLOGGING SMIKE WITHIN AN INCH OF HIS LIFE. 



































RALPH NICKLEBY AND KATE (SALLY ANN HOWES), WITH NICHOLAS AND MADELINE 

BRAY (JILL BALCON), AFTER MR. BRAY HAD FALLEN DEAD ON THE FLOOR, MRS. SQUEERS (DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE), “A LARGE 

RAW-BONED FIGURE,” WHO DOSED THE BOYS AT 
DOTHEROYS HALL WITH TREACLE AND BRIMSTONE, 




















NICHOLAS 138 INTERVIEWED BY A CLERK 
CORNELIUS), WHO TELLS HIM THAT THERE ARE FEW VACANCIES SUITABLE FOK HIM. 





AT THE EMPLOYMENT AGENCY (DP. H. RALPH NICKLEBY WITH HIS SISZER-IN-LAW, MRS. NICKLEBY (MARY MERRALL), 
A MOST GARRULOUS WOMAN WHO WAS LEFT PENNILESS BY HER HUSBAND. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


HE “‘ great American novel” has become a feature of our civilisation ; it is always 
liable to crop up—and almost sure to be very long. Equally recurrent and unpre- 
dictable is the woman novelist who is to remind one of some great predecessor, 
usually Jane Austen; here one can only say there will be no resemblance. And now, 
with “ Boston Adventure,’’ by Jean Stafford (Faber; gs. 6d.), we have the two in 
one: a new American masterpiece, said to recall the Brontés. Very long it is; like 
the Brontés, it is not at all. But, despite these checks to enthusiasm, it is a 
remarkable piece of work. 

Sonia Marburg is the child of a German cobbler and his lazy, nagging Russian 
wife. They live in a fishing village across the water from Boston, and Sonia now 
and then works as chambermaid in the hotel. One of its summer inmates, a rather 
formidable elderly woman, has a unique charm for her, and while the present is made 
hideous by her parents’ quarrelling, she consoles herself with dreams of a future day, 
when she will live in Boston with Miss Pride. This childish dream and its fulfilment 
split the book in half. First, the nightmare: deserted by her husband, the lovely 
Shura—for Sonia’s mother has the beauty of a saint, with “‘ magic eyes ’”’—makes 
fearful progress in eccentricity. Then release and Pinckney Street—a change from 
fantastic solitude to the traditions and restraints of the consciously best society. And 
the charm still holds. True, Sonia has learnt to judge this narrow world, with its 
decaying Puritanism, its family obsessions, its reduction of art and literature to an 
element in good breeding; but then she takes a pleasure in understanding it, and 
its very narrowness delights her as “the real thing.” It is not as safe as it looks ; 
behind the arras of convention there are queer 
stirrings—but it is enough for the time. 

I found nothing of the Brontés; not even in 
the mad Shura, though her want of reason has 
a wild and romantic charm. But the gust of 
passionate simplicity which takes one straight through 
a Bronté novel, and makes it all one intense ex- 
perience, is just the driving power we miss here. 
Miss Stafford delves, accumulates, piles up incident 
and phrase—I should understand it if her critic 
had thought of Proust. Sonia is a Marcel rather 
than a Jane Eyre, and her devout yet piercing 
study of the Boston clique has much in common 
with his anatomy of the Faubourg St. Germain. 
Even in the method of analysis and illustration 
there is a likeness, not always happy; and there 
is, besides, a deeply imaginative, poetic strain. But 
the material is second-rate; under this X-ray, 
the Boston Faubourg reveals its poverty. As 
for the style—words like ‘“‘ maturation "’ may sound 
all right in America, and possibly “‘ animadversion ” 
and “‘evince’’ have a different meaning there ; 
but no, with every allowance, the effect is often 
turgid (and is not improved by constellations of 
printer’s errors). Yet Miss Stafford has abundant 
promise, and something more. The jacket rightly 
describes her as ‘‘a conscious artist, working on 
the grand scale’; she may try too hard, but she 
never sinks into mediocrity. 

After this rich and bold attempt, “ City of Depar- 
tures,’’ by John Brophy (Collins ; gs. 6d.), comes as a 
relaxation. Here all is easy and beguiling; we are 
carried along, and the story falls behind and we do 
not care. It was a thin pretext, anyhow. 

Once upon a time, three ambitious lads agreed 
to meet again in their native city, after twenty-five 
years. The timeis up; the most brilliant of the three 
has turned out a failure and never moved. London and 
success have claimed his friends long ago, and they 
would very likely ignore their pledge, but for the 
flying bombs. As it is, they are in Liverpool on the 
day appointed; but poor old Dan is no more. 

In their softened mood, and their joint distaste 
for bombing, they feel a duty towards his children ; 
and here we switch to another track. For the 
silly second girl has run off with a G.I., greatly 
to the distress of Major Andrews, his fellow-country- 
man. The Major, though a thorough patriot, is 
already chock-full of disillusion ; this brings it out, 
and in letters home ‘he pours out criticism and 
reproof on the scale of a Grand Remonstrance. 
The story gets quite lost.; but to English readers, 
however well-disposed, the substitute will be much 
more heartwarming. In the end, Dan's children 





Roosevelt which it is 
over whether 








SHOULD THE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL STATUE BE STANDING OR SEATED ? 
AN IMPRESSIVE EXAMPLE OF A SEATED FIGURE, THAT OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN BY DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH, FOR COMPARISON, 


The publication of _phsteanens of the model of the statue of the late President 


to erect in Grcovencr Sqyate Bas tee te 6 one 


the proposed statue aon the President as he stood taki 
inauguration in big. and that he remained seated on a public occasion only once, 
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SOME CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR CHILDREN. 


HILDREN'’S books are again in short supply. It is mecessary, therefore, that a 
desired volume should be purchased the moment it is seen; delay, I am assured, 
is almost certain to lead to disappointment. 

With this preliminary warning, let us look at some of those available. One of the 
handsomest is “ Russian Fairy Tales ’’ (Routledge ; 30s.), translated by Norbert Guterman, 
with roo illustrations by A. Alexeieff. Claiming to be the first comprehensive English 
edition of Russian fairy and folk tales, selected from Afanasiev’s famous collection—the 
Russian counterpart of Grimm’s Fairy Tales—it comprises characteristic and colourful 
folk-lore. In a commentary on Russian fairy tales, Roman Jakobson says they were 
first recorded and first published, not in their homeland and not in their mother tongue, 
but in England in English translation. It was an Oxford doctor of medicine, Samuel 
Collins (1619-70), who recorded some Russian folk tales ; and it was an Oxford bachelor, 
Richard James, who, in 1620, returned from Moscow with a collection of Russian secular 
folk songs. All of which may not interest the juvenile recipient nearly so much as will 
the 180 stories the book contains. 

To the grown-up, however, it is interesting to compar- the folk tales of the different 
races .and to learn of their growth and development. In “ Wonder Tales of Hawaii ’’ 
(Collins ; 5s.), Post Wheeler says the Hawaiian myth-mass in its most ancient tales shows 
the familiar framework of the beginning of created things. ‘‘ An intriguing feature of 
the Hawaiian story-group,” he writes, “is the frequency with which one comes upon a 
fragment that stems back to the mass of Semitic legend of which so much appears in the 
Old Testament.”” The tales in this volume, however, belong to a later time. They tell of 
5 the boy with a magic arrow ; of the sea-maiden who had 
a stone image for husband ; of. goblin-folk who live on 
the sea-floor and come to land only by night because 
sunlight is fatal to them ; of the boy who became King 
of the Sharks—-stories that will delight all children. 

This idea of adding to a child’s story-book a 
commentary which is, possibly, too recondite for the 
youngsters themselves but of some appeal to those 
parents who take an intelligent interest in what their 
children read, is interesting, to say the least. Walter 
de la Mare, for example, has written a delightful 
introduction to “ Nursery Rhymes for Certain Times ’’ 
(Faber ; 8s. 6d.), a book which seems to hold every 
nursery rhyme an English child could possibly want 
to know. He asserts that whatever other changes 
may come about, children themselves change very 
little in all that most matters. “‘ And this being so, 
there seems to be little doubt that the rhymes and 
jingles contained in this volume are surer of perpetuity 
than the Pyramids of Egypt.’ What is more, he 
believes that the recipe for making nursery rhymes 
has been mislaid. The story of “‘ The Three Bears,” 
now a nursery classic, is, it is true, as recent as Robert 
Southey, but he can think of “no true-blue nursery 
rhyme that is less than centuries old.’”’ Here, then, 
are 150 “ true-blues" delightfully illustrated by 
Elinor Darwin. 

“ Junior Film Album ’’ (Sampson Low ; 12s. 6d.) 
is edited by Eric Gillett, the B.B.C. Children’s Hour 
Film Critic. Fully illustrated, it tells of “‘ Henry V.” 
and “‘ Cesar and Cleopatra,” “ Captain Kidd ’’ and 
“The Bandit of Sherwood Forest,” “ Pinocchio,” 
“* Make Mine Music,” a couple of Westerns, some good 
documentaries, and, according to Mr. Gillett, in many 
ways the best film of the year, “ The Last Chance,” 
a Swiss production with a superb background of lake 
and mountain scenery. 

It has been a lean year for films about animals, 
we are told. Fortunately, the writers have done 
much to make up the deficiency. There is “‘ Trunky "’ 
(Hollis and Carter; 8s. 6d.), written and illustrated 
by Marjorie Wratten, which tells of the adventures 
of a little elephant whose trunk was too long and 
who wasn’t so very happy about it, even when it 
had been shrunk by the washerwoman. “ Footprints 
in the Snow ’’ and “The Upside-Down Medicine "’ 
(Collins; 3s. 6d. each), both by Racey Helps, are 
slightly reminiscent of the late Beatrix Potter in 
illustration and content, telling of Barnaby Little- 
mouse, his friend Torty, Tippetty Nippet the squirrel, 
Nubby Tope the mole, and others. 

On very much the same lines is Mollie Kaye’s 
“ Gold Gorse Common ”’ (Collins ; 6s.), which tells of 
Sammy Lappin, who lived in a burrow with Father 
‘and Mother Lappin, seventeen brothers and sisters, 


troversy 
It has been pointed out that 
the oath at his first 


are provided for ; the question of Liverpool—why it : 

seems so dreary and apathetic, and what to do When reporting on the Yalta Conference. It may interest our readers and Aunt Hilda, yet was not happy, because he was 
; to compare the pa (illustrated in our issue of November 23) with maj " 4 

about it—remains in the air. I should have been seated fgure of Abraham Lincoin, in the Lincoln Memorial tt Washington. It is white all over and all the other rabbits on the Common 

satisfied with a less minute description of its lay-out ; 19 ft. high and constructed of twenty blocks of ag ne Georgia marble. were brown. “ Pandora,’’ by Clare Turlay Newberry 

Phowgraph by Philip D. Gendrean (Hamish Hamilton ; 6s.), is the story of a cat which is 


but Mr. Brophy cannot be dull for long. 

Then there are two more war stories, alive with hate. “Came the Stranger,'’ 
by Countess Hermynia zur Mihlen (Frederick Muller; 8s. 6d.), has the advantage 
of an unfamiliar setting, of decided if conscious charm. Strictly speaking, it 
is pre-war; it is Slovakia on the eve. The Herdegens on their estate, where, 
since the land reform, they grow roses, are the élite of a very mixed and demo- 
cratic community—Slovaks and Czechs and Jews and Magyars living together, not 
perhaps without a few rubs, but on the whole in peace and good-fellowship. Then 
comes the Stranger—noiseless, unobtrusive, with a word here, a pamphlet there ; seeking 
out the disappointed, the embittered, the diseased minds; inflaming civil strife, and 
preaching the redeemer from Germany. And as the corruption spreads within, an evil 
wave approaches the frontier; while the Herdegens and their friends can only look on 
appalled. But this is the testing time. With loyalty and faith, it will all come right. 

Clarisse and Robert, with their estrangement and their relatives and neighbours, 
are of small account in this turmoil; they develop hardly more than a simulacrum 
of private life. But what they have is pleasing and sufficient, in its own way. 

“ A Frenchman Must Die,’’ by Kay Boyle (Faber; 8s. 6d.), might be called a thriller 
on a high plane. Peace has come to the Haute-Savoie; in other words, it is now the 
Germans and collaborators who have gone underground. And one of them, Charles 
Pliny, has been seen in Ameau. He must not escape again; and oddly enough, the 
job of trailing him is given to a maquisard who does 





always getting into mischief. Some of the illustrations are most attractive; the 
Jine-drawings, however, may puzzle the little folk for whom the book is intended. 
A new edition of R. L. Haig-Brown’s story “ Panther ’’ (Collins ; 8s. 6d.) is welcome. 
It is accurate in detail and vivid in description. Just the book for a boy. Welcome, 
too, is a new edition of Walter de la Mare’s delightful story, “ The Three Royal Monkeys *’ 
(Faber ; 10s. 6d.). When first published, many years ago, it was called ‘‘ The Three Mulla- 
Mulgars,"” but I think the new title an improvement. The story, however, is excellent. 
Three new stories give a wide choice. ‘“ Bronze Eagles,’’ by Joan Selby-Lowndes 
(Collins ; 8s. 6d.), is the story of two Roman brothers who set out to uncover a plot and 
right the family fortunes. Their journeyings bring them to Britain in the year 60 A.D. 
and Boadicea comes into the picture. “ Party Frock,’’ by Noel Streatfield (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), 
is illustrated by Anna Zinkeisen. It deals with a typical English family and what hap- 
pens when a parcel from America brings a party frock for Selina. It will appeal primarily 
to girls. And there is excitement for both boys and girls in Olivia Fitz Roy's story, 
“ The House in the Hills '’ (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), which opens as Fiona, coming down the shoulder 
of Ben Carrick, “ blew on her cold fingers and shifted the rifle to the other arm.” She 
and her companions stalk deer along the corries, sail and row on the loch, live in an old croft, 
and share adventures with the mysterious Fergus. 
Practical books tell of pottery and wheels. “ Break the Pot—Make the Pot '’ (Collins ; 5s.) 
shows in the colour photographs of Douglas Glass 





not know him by sight. But then Guy Mitchie is 
American. He pursues the vanishing unknown across 
France, by road and air, through many strange 
encounters and long, long thoughts about the past 
struggle. And at every turn his path is crossed by a 
defiant-young beauty. Yes, it is a film plot, admirably 
writtea up in the guise of a hymn to vengeance. But 
I fated to catch the mood; I do not like threats of 
torture, even when the torture is known as‘ friction " 





AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR YOUR FRIENDS ABROAD. 
What could one choose better for a friend or relation abroad than 
a subscription to “‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS " for 
six or twelve months? Imagine the great pleasure it would give 
them to receive this famous journal every week. A greetings card 
will be sent with the first copy if desired. Subscription rates on 
application to the Publisher, ‘‘ The Illustrated London News,” 
Commonwealth House, 1, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


every detail of the making of crockery, the pictures 
being deftly explained in few words by Margaret Fisher. 
"’ by Oliver Hill and Hans Tisdall (Pleiades 
‘Books; 8s. 6d.), not only tells of the potter’s wheel, 
but of almost every other wheel one can think of. 
Again the illustrations are an outstanding feature. 
Finally, for the smaller ones, another of Constance 
Wickham's Teddy stories, “ Teddy Bear's Circus "’ 
(Collins ; 5s.), telling how Teddy and his chums staged 
a circus in aid of the Toys’ Hospital.—-W. R. CaLvert. 








and is threatened by the right side. K. Joun. 
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p Your 
_ Short Cut 
to Anywhere 


Trouble-free air travel starts where you see this sign. Behind it is a 
B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent — whose job is to iron out all the little worries of 
overseas travel to-day. He knows exactly what needs doing and how to do it. 
Accept his help and you'll find the path to the Airport much shorter and easier 
than you thought. 

Later, as you step from the B.O.A.C. Speedbird at your destination you'll 
find you have come to the end of a smooth passage that started right back at 
the Agent's office. And then? Well, there are 5,000 B.O.A.C. Agents throughout 
the world to hetp you further on your way. 


—_— 


B-0°A‘C SPEEDBIRD ROUTES ACROSS THE WORLD 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN CONJUNCTION WITH QANTAS 
EMPIRE AIRWAYS, SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS, TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS. 


CANADA U.S.A WEST AFRICA 
MIDDLE EAST - SOUTH AFRICA - INDIA 
FAR EAST - AUSTRALIA - NEW ‘ZEALAND 
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Every Jaguar is a full 5-seater car of high-performance, luxuriously 


appointed and with that impeccable finish which for years has been associated with the 
name of Jaguar. Three saloon models are offered on the 14, 2} and 34 Litre Chassis with 
such refinements as air-conditioning, with de-froster and de-mister as standard on the 


24 Litre, 3} Litre and the 14 Litre Special Equipment model. Jaguar Cars Ltd., Coventry. 


THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 
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THE CHANCES ARE... 





When you buy a pair 
of sun-glasses for your 
next holiday the lenses 


will be made from 


CHANCE BROTHERS : v L C 4 


LIMITED red te 
ener, ‘CROOKES’ GLASS 
London Office : 

28 St. James's Square, S.W.1. 


Scottish Office : 
Firhill, Glasgow, N.W. 
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A delicious assortment of Toffees and Chocolates .. . 
Made by JOHN MACKINTOSH & SONS, LTD., TOFFEE TOWN, HALIFAX 























TASTE IT/ 


Also M.L. Whisky 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 


In the islands of the Outer Hebrides nature and craftsmanship combine to 
produce the inimitable Harris Tweed. You will know the product of the Hebridean 
crofters when you see the Trade Mark on the cloth or the label on the garment. 


| 
| Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LIMITED 





CHAS. MACKINLAY & CO. LTD. 
DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND. 
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HARBOURS OF THE WORLD 
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LON D On Illustrated are the Royal Victoria, 


Royal Albert and King George V docks, the 
largest enclosed docks in the world. Lister- 


Marine are employed on 


Blackstone Engines 
auxiliary and propulsion duties and, as in ports 
throughout the world, London has a Lister- 


Blackstone service organization. 


R.A LISTER (MARINE SALES) LTD. 
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ELKINGTON & CO. LTD.. LONDON & BIRMINGHAM 








Simply drop your burning 
cigarette end into a Ronson Fire 
Prevention Ashtray — and it 
goes out immediately. No pres- 
sing or stubbing is necessary. 
The cigarette can’t smoulder, it 
can’t fall out and it can’t start 
a fire. 

Do you realise that 
£12,881,000 went up in flames 
last year? That nearly half 
of this loss was caused by 
cigarettes ? 

Why go on flirting with this 
ever present risk? Play safe. 
Put a Ronson Fire Prevention 
Ashtray in every room. Make 
sure, once and for all, that 
YOU are not going to risk life 
and property in this all too 
common way. 


ONSON 


Fie Prevention ASHTRAY 





These ashtrays are attractive and 
they invite use. They're made in a 
wide range of colours and materials. 
You'll find them in many of your 
local shops. Ask to see them today. 








® No Fumes 


® No Chemicals 
or Water 


® No Mess 
® Easy to Clean 
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BOOTH'S DISTILLERIES LIMifED 


DRY GIN 
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MAXIMUM PRICES: 25/3 PER BOTTLE: HALF BOTTLE 13/3 (U.K. ONLY) 








THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 
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Hep YOURSELF 


The war may have interrupted 
your career but good strategy can 
still help you to smooth your peace- 


time road. 

With your future backed by a 
Scottish Widows’ Fund life policy 
you can stride forward with the 
peace-winning confidence that 








| Note these Facts 


veer? 





insists on success. 
You will put yourself under no 
ebligation by writing for full 





9 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh, 2 


¢ Lendon Offices : 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3 


Oty 17 Waterloo Place. S.W.1 


DEFENCE ‘0c1s 
PASTILLES 


* and experience of 





Colds and ’Flu were the 
greatest individual time- 
losers, causing nearly one 
quarter of total absenteeism. 
Colds and ’Flu can be relieved 
safely and speedily by taking 
two tablets of ‘Genasprin’ in a 
little water—so can 
NEURITIS, RHEUMATIC 
PAIN, SLEEPLESSNESS, 
TOOTHACHE AND 
} HEADACHE. 


Supplies are limited but your 
chemist will see you get your 







































































or “EXPORT” (Aquatuge Paper) 


Virginio cigarettes at competitive prices 
“In Bond" for passenger and crew use, 
‘ tbe es 








share. Prices 1/5d. and 2/3d. 
At any time 
of strain or pain three generations 
‘Genasprin’ The maximum individual holding of 
sees you through! Defence Bonds (all issues) has been raised 
bh sehen to £2,500. Take this opportunity of wis cftadday' < Taneinaes 
or = — increasing your holding in this fine invest- — 
OVERSEAS ; ’ 
| SHIPPING ment. There is no better Security for 
When 
ee oy tisk v4 your money. Full particulars from any 
Canadian Ports 
HALIFAX - Bank or Post Office. 
SAINT JOHN 
| MONTREAL 
QUEBEC EVERY £5 INVESTED 
ay ©=VANCOUVER | |. 
POE VICTORIA WILL HELP TOWARDS THE NATIONAL TARGET 
British Consols OF am Mase 





Issued by The National Savings Committee 














‘MACDONALD’ CIGARETTES 
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ADJUSTABLE TABLE LAMP 






This new-model adjustable 
table-lamp has the beauty of 
simple lines and the practi- 
cability of an engineering 

job—a typical Cornercroft CORNERECROFF (PLASTICS) EFD. 


. in subsetiory of Cornereroft itd ACE WORKS, COVENTRY 








ROUYER GUILLET & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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THIS WAY OUT 


“Last train’s been gone these 
ten minutes, Sir.” 


“What do you mean ‘gone.’ 
Where’s the 11.45?” 

“Ah, that be weekdays, Sir. 
Sunday today.” 

“What am I supposed to do, walk 

















| you was staying.” 


“I would sooner seek my slumber | | 
in the waiting-room. I’ve been | | 
offended.” | 


“Ah, I see, Sir, had a quarrel 
with the folks.” 


“Worse. They have no sense of 


LONDON NEWS 


A hundred and fifty testing years confirm that Thomas 


Minton wrought better than he knew, when from his modest 
Pottery in 1793 he sent forth Minton China. Since then, 
generations of lovers of the fine and beautiful have ‘ blazed 
a trail’ to Minton’s door, making his name and artistry 
world-famous... Through all those years has stood a Minton 
at the helm, guiding and guarding a great tradition, lengthen- 


ing devotedly the shadow of a gifted, single-hearted man 





the ome f ifty-five miles to | hospitality. The butler just dropped 
London: the hint that there isn’t a bottle | 
“T reckon it’d be quicker, Sir, of Rose’s in the whole baronial 
if you was to go back where household.” 


MINTON 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 


ROSE’ S — There ts no substitute 
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Playing card QUEEN: series No. 6 
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STANDARD 
POLICIES FOR CHILDREN 


EARLY THRIFT 
and 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 






The 

| Queen of Clubs 
was like this 
in 1800.... 


Extract from a musical score 
on the face of an early roth 
century Queen of Clubs 


ee 
HIGHLAND QUEEN ==. 
Nacdrveatd tll 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


| never changes... .* 






and like this 


in t8Iy.... 


In a pack of 1815 the Queens 
wete national figures represen 
ting Austria, Russia, Prussia, 
and Great Britain — the parties 
of the Grand Alliance 










Established 1825 Assets exceed £44,500,000 
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MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. Distillers, LEITH, SCOTLAND 
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condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
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2'6 FOR 10 INCL, TAX 








Gillette temper 
blades electrically ! 


a 





*~ 


Made of the finest steel, tempered 
electrically to take the hardest, 
sharpest cutting edges science has 
yet achieved. The edges themselves, 
shaped in three facets, forming sup- 
porting shoulders for extra strength 
and longer life. Uniformity ensured 
by testing at every stage of pro- 
duction. You may ignore such tech- 
nicalities, but not the quicker, 
smoother, more refreshing shaves 
Gillette blades give you. 





‘Good Mornings” 
begin with Gillette 





LUXURY BLEND 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


aks 
dare 
- Re 


q * 
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OY APPOINTMENT 
TO HM KING GEORGE Vi 


STATE Ghrag ss Gagerres 


>, and Published Weekly at the Office, Commonwealth House, 


For over half a century 
STATE EAPRESS 555 
have maintained their 
reputation as the best 


cigarettes in the world 
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